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BILITY to entertain 
rN a nation with clean, 
9; wholesome, hearty 
8, fun, dashed with sat- 
without malice 
and with pathos that 


is real, is a power to 


ire 










be honored and _ ad- 


mired. Its preéminent 
possessor is Hon. ( ‘harles 
H. Hoyt, New 


shire’s play-wright. 


Hamp- 


Fifty years ago the state 
counted within its borders 
iew more widely known or 
more 


universally respected 


citizens than George W. 


Hoyt. For many years the keeper of 
good hotels in different New Hamp- 
shire cities and towns, and later con- 
nected for a period with the railway 
mail service, he numbered friends and 
acquaintances by the thousand, who 
were ever ready to declare his sterling 
qualities of mind and heart. 

These invaluable possessions he be- 
queathed in full measure to the son, 
Charles H., who was born to him and 
his wife at Concord July 26, 1860. The 
career of that child, from the hour of 
birth to this hour of writing, has of 
the 


late years been enveloped by 
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By H. G. Pearson. 


ubiquitous and invaluable press agent, 
with so glittering a web of humorous 
and striking incident that one hesitates 
to tear it aside in order to discover the 
facts within. 

It is safe, however, to state that the 
younger Hoyt’s education was gained 
at a private school in Charlestown, 
N. H., where his family residence has 
been 1868, and at the Boston 
He first inclined towards 
the legal profession, and read law for 
some time with Chief-Justice Cushing 
of New Hampshire. 


since 
Latin school. 


But he learned 
more of the judge’s good stories than 
he did of Blackstone’s wise definitions, 
and soon sought the more congenial 
walks of newspaper work. 

The St. Albans (Vt.) Advertiser was 
the lucky paper to obtain his maiden 
services, but the work he did there soon 
drew him into a wider field. For five 
years he made the “All Sorts” para- 
graph column of the Boston fost the 
brightest of its kind in the country, and 
took as well the 
duties of musical, dramatic, and sport- 
ing editor. The experience there gained 
has been invaluable to Mr. Hoyt in his 
later work, and there will always be in 


upon his shoulders 


his heart a very soft spot for newspaper 
men of whatever sort or condition. 
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Some day, perhaps, he will write a play 
and show the American reporter as he 
is, not as he has been maligned. 

The story of Mr. Hoyt’s first step 
upon the ladder of dramatic glory and 
success is of interest. One day, in the 
year 1881, he met upon the street in 
Boston the veteran theatrical manager, 
William Harris, then in control of the 
old Howard Atheneum. 

“T’m in a fix, Charley,” said he. 
“The company I had booked for next 
week have gone back on me, and I 
can’t find anything good to fill. But 
I’ve got some good stock people. Now, 
I want you to write a play for them. 
We'll put in some good variety acts 
and make a go of it.” 

“What do you mean?” replied Hoyt. 
“Write a play, stage it, rehearse it, and 
produce it within a week? It can’t be 
done.” But it could, and Hoyt and 
Harris did it. This first stage piece of 
the present prince of comedy was a 
three-act melodrama, occupying an hour 
and a half in presentation, and having 
in its leading roles those sterling play- 
ers, Frank Wright, Leonora Bradley, 
and Ben Gilfoil. 

Its success was so immediate and 
considerable that, as Mr. Hoyt says, he 
at once concluded that he was the lead- 
ing candidate for the position of Ameri- 
can Shakespeare. He worked hard 
upon his next production, a four-act 
comedy, “ Cezalia,” given at the Globe 
Theatre, Boston, in May, 1882, by W. J. 
Ferguson, R. J. Dillon, Frank Losee, 


Emmie Wilmot, Clara Ellison, and 
others. 
To his utter disappointment and 


chagrin, the piece proved very nearly 
a failure. It read well, but on the 
stage it lacked that indefinable, indis- 
pensable element of “go” which is so 
conspicuously present in all its author’s 
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other work. It was not sent on tour 
after its Boston run, and the majority 
of those now interested in theatrical 
matters are not even aware of its ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Hoyt now determined to desert 
the stage and stick to his newspaper 
desk ; but another little incident diverted 
him from his purpose, and started him 
straight towards the goal of financial 
and professional success. 

Nath. Childs had written for Willie 
Edouin and his wife (Alice Atherton) a 
piece called “ Dreams,” which, upon its 
first appearance in Boston, was vigor- 
ously and unanimously “jumped on” 
by the critics. Among the number was 
Hoyt, and to him Childs and Edouin 
went for aid. At their request he re- 
vised the piece in accordance with his 
own ideas, writing in one or two orig- 
inal scenes. The result was a complete 
change in the public verdict and great 
success for the play. 

Naturally enough, Edouin was now 
very anxious that Hoyt should write 
him a piece. The latter finally con- 
sented, and at Newark, N. J., on Dec. 
13, 1883, was produced “A Bunch of 
Keys,” really the first ofthe famous 
Hoyt farces. The cast included, be- 
sides Mr. and Mrs. Edouin, James T. 
Powers and others. The success of 
this then unique laugh-producer was 
immediate and wonderful. In the first 
season of its production Edouin and 
his manager cleared $56,000. 

When Hoyt learned of the money 
this child of his brain was earning for 
some one else he grew thoughtful. The 
result of his meditations was the forma- 
tion of a partnership between him and 
a fellow-worker on the /ost, Charles W. 
Thomas; the writing of a new play, “A 
Rag Baby;” and its production under 
the author’s own management at New 
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Bedford, Mass., March 17, 
Frank Daniels, Harry Conor, and Jen- 


1883, with 


nie Yeamans in leading roles. There 
was no doubt from the rising of the cur- 
tain that first night as to the fate of “A 


H. HOYT. 
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pair of fun makers, Evans and Hoey, 
produced at Asbury Park, New Jersey, 
“ A Parlor Match.” 
names and that of the farce have been 


the 


For 10 years their 


associated in public mind and 

















Caroline Miskel (M 


Rag Baby.” 
immediate and lasting prominence as 
of 
Dickens, and Hoyt and Thomas 


“Old Sport” jumped into 


the character creation a stage 
re- 
signed their places on the /os¢. 


In September, 1883, that inimitable 





rs. Charles H. Hoyt). 


the houses their last 
season’s tour proved conclusively that 
the match is by no means burned to its 
end. But the “book agent” and the 
“ collector” have decided to wend sep- 


arate ways and will no longer take part 


they had on 











Residence of Charles H, Hoyt. 
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together in the gambols of “ Innocent 
Kidd.” 

“A Tin Soldier,” written upon the 
same general lines, was produced at 
New Bedford April 28, 1885, with James 
T. Powers, Amy Ames, and Isabelle Coe 
in the cast, and proved another imme- 
diate success. 

In March, 1887, came “A Hole in 
the Ground,” given at Columbus, Ohio, 
by Flora Walsh with Charles A. Bigelow, 
W. C. Crosbie, and others in the sup- 
port. The actors named were soon re- 
placed by George Richards and Frank 
Lawton, who formed, with Miss Walsh, 
a rarely equalled comedy trio. 
at the 
Alcazar Theatre, San Francisco, April 


Clear across the continent, 


4, 1888, Mr. Hoyt’s next production 
first saw the light. “A Midnight Bell” 
had in its cast such people as L. R. 
Stockwell, James R. Grismer, Phcebe 
Davies, and Ethel Brandon, and proved 
an altogether new departure for the 
concoctor of comedy farce. It is a 
drama of New England village life, to 
the writer’s mind strong, interesting,and 
inspiring. It is the favorite play of Mr. 
Hoyt himself and of many of his friends, 
but the general public has not received 
it quite as cordially as his less serious 
work. 

In “A Brass Monkey,” given at New 
Bedford in April, 1889, by Flora Walsh, 
Charlie Reed, Tim Murphy, Otis Har- 
lan, and Rosa France, this venturesome 
voyager upon unexplored dramatic seas 
took still another tack. The heedless 
hilarity of his earlier productions was 
here tempered with a satire that never 
stung yet was effective and softened by 
pathetic effects, sparingly used, but 
skilfully and truthfully introduced. 

Again at New Bedford, one year later, 
pranced forth “A Texas Steer,” the 
keenest satire upon American political 
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life ever written. Its tremendous and 
never flagging success has been in a 
large degree due to the skill of that fine 
young character actor, Tim Murphy, as 
the Honorable Maverick Brander. He 
was assisted in the first production by 
Flora Walsh, Alice Evans, George 
Marion, Julian Mitchell, and others. 
That record breaker of all comedies, 
“A Trip to Chinatown,” began together 
its own life and that of the new opera 
house at Decatur, Illinois, in Septem- 
ber, Harry Conor, George A. 
Beane, Jr., Harry Gilfoil, and Lena 
the cast. It was 
played 639 nights in New York city, 
by far the longest run in history, and at 
one time was being presented in two 
theatres in that city simultaneously. 


1890, 


Merville heading 


Of greatest interest to New England- 
ers, yet arousing storms of comment 
from ocean to ocean, is “ A Temperance 
Town,” first produced at Buffalo, New 
York, in February, 1891, with the lead- 
ing roles entrusted to George Richards, 
R. J. Dillon, Eugene Canfield, W. H. 
Currie, and Elsie Lombard. It is a 
scathing attack upon certain temperance 
reform methods and the prohibitory 
system, comparable in its boldness of 
outline and deftness of touch only to 
the work of Sardou. Whatever may be 
thought of its motive and its morale, no 
one can deny that it furnishes some of 
the best sketching of New England 
character types ever put upon the stage. 

“A Milk White Flag,” born at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., last December, is a 
return to the old days of unrestrained 
hilarity. Very bright fun is poked, to be 
sure, at the militia but it is not serious 
satire and the citizen soldier is very 
thin skinned who would be offended at 
it. Much good music makes the piece 
almost a comic opera. The original 


company included Charles Stanley, 
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Isabelle Coe, J. C. Miron, Mamie Gil- 
roy, Frank Lawton, and others. 

September roth of this year Buffalo, 
New York, will have an opportunity to 
hear the first bleat of “A Black Sheep” 
with Otis Harlan, Jos. Frankau, Belle 
Black, Agnes Lane, and William De- 
vere concerned. A new play in which 
the present Mrs. Hoyt (Caroline Mis- 
kel) will star is another possibility of the 
not far distant future. 

The verdict of the New York press 
and public upon American plays is al- 
most as conclusive as that of London in 
England, and of Paris in France. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
the runs of the Hoyt pieces in that city. 
“A Tin Soldier” was given 136 nights; 
“A Midnight Bell,” 137; “A Brass 
Monkey,” 102; “A Texas Steer,” 102; 
“A Temperance Town,” 112; and “A 
Trip to Chinatown,” 639. “A Milk 
White Flag,” which will be given its first 
New York production this fall, ran 102 
nights in Chicago and 76 in Boston, and 
“A Temperance Town” stayed at the 
Hub for 179 performances. 

The partnership existing between Mr. 
Hoyt and Charles W. Thomas was un- 
broken until the latter’s death, Novem- 
ber 17, 1893. It was the happiest of 
combinations, alike from a business and 
a personal standpoint, and the friend- 
ship of the parties was as great as their 
united success. The sad death of Mr. 
Thomas, just as he was in a position to 
enjoy the best of life, brought greater 
grief to no heart than to that of Mr. 
Hoyt, who can now find no words warm 
enough to voice his affection and esteem 
for his late associate. 

That bright young son of old Ken- 
tucky, Frank McKee, now looks after 
the business end of the Hoyt enter- 
prises, the firm name being Hoyt & 
McKee. 


Their success may be judged 
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from the fact that during the phenom- 
enally hard times of last season their 
profits amounted to considerably more 
than $100,000. In October, 1890, Hoyt 
& Thomas became lessees and managers 
of the Madison-square Theatre, New 
York, and when their lease expired this 
spring the shrewdness and tact of Mr. 
McKee secured a long-time renewal. 
The house is now being entirely rebuilt, 
and will hereafter be known as Hoyt’s 
Theatre. 

The secret of Mr. Hoyt’s success as 
a playwright is not difficult of discovery. 
In the first place he always amuses his 
audience. A man in the deepest depths 
of the blues can go to see a Hoyt play 
with the certainty that for two hours, at 
least, he will forget his woes and heartily 
enjoy clean, honest, irresistible fun. Mr. 
Hoyt does not perpetrate double enten- 
dres; he is never vulgar, and seldom 
coarse; but in all his works are situa- 
tions so overwhelmingly ludicrous that 
the gravest, staidest, saddest, auditor is 
defied to withstand their infection. The 
tread-mill in “A Temperance 
the armory in “A Milk White 
Flag,” the entrance and exit of the in- 
vestigating committee in “A 
Steer,” are cases in point; and every 
reader will readily recall others. 

Again, in the truthful portrayal of ec- 
centric character-types, Mr. Hoyt has no 
rival—unless it be Mr. Harrigan—in the 
ranks of the world’s playwrights. 


scene 
Town,” 


Texas 


In 
every New England village Mink Jones 
sits on the store steps until his scolding, 
loving wife takes him home, and every 
resident of Washington has often seen 
Christopher Columbus Fishback, “ min- 
ister to Dahomey.” 

Mr. Hoyt’s satire is most effective 
when it is incidental, as in “A Texas 
Steer,” “A Brass Monkey,” and “A Trip 
Chinatown.” 


to “ Pa’s election was 
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honest, anyhow,” says Bossy Brander. 


“Every man got his pay for his vote.” 
The earnest and sincere but somewhat 
biased and bitter key-note of “A Tem- 
perance Town” is much less suited to 
the general taste. 

I never see a Hoyt play but that I 
think of a Dickens novel, and the sug- 
gestion usually comes at the introduction 


of a pathetic incident. The grotesque 
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present his pieces are always in every 
way competent. There is never a 
“stick” in the cast, and every character 
is played to the full extent of the au- 
thor’s conception. To accomplish this 
result, Mr. Hoyt never hesitates to em- 
ploy at good salaries people with previ- 
ously acquired reputations ; but perhaps 
his greatest successes have been made 


through men and women whose capabil- 











love 


of old Jonah for his daughter 
Baggage, “a useless little girl, always in 
the way,” stays in the mind longer than 
any other feature of “A Brass Monkey,” 
and there is no more effective scene in 
“A Temperance Town” than the village 
drunkard’s rescue of the clergyman’s 
daughter, whom her father had driven 
forth into the winter’s cold. 
Another important element in Mr. 
Hoyt’s remarkable career, is his judg- 
ment of mankind. The companies which 





ities he himself was the first to discern. 
Just one example. Some years ago, 
Mr. Hoyt happened to drop in at Tony 
Pastor’s New York variety theatre, one 
night, and saw there a clever young fel- 
low drawing crayon portraits and giving 
imitations. He sent for the boy, hired 
him, and wrote parts for him; to-day, 
Tim Murphy is acknowledged to be in 
the front rank of American comedians. 
But having secured good people to act 
good plays, Mr. Hoyt is still not content. 
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Like Henry Irving, he insists upon the 
nearest possible approach to perfection 
in every detail of stage management, 
and he gets it. Even the costumes for 
his pieces he designs himself, and no 
part of the ensemble is too trivial to be 
brought to his personal attention. He 
is constantly studying, revising, and im- 
proving his plays, and ever welcomes 
criticism and suggestion. 

Mr. Hoyt thoroughly believes that the 





L 
Isabelle Coe (Mrs. Frank McKee) as The Widow in 
“A Milk White Flag.” 
secret of all success is hard work, and, 
indeed, when to talents so unique and 
useful as his is added so remarkable a 
capacity for industry and application, 

failure is well-nigh impossible. 


There is another side of Mr. Hoyt’s 
life, quite as interesting, perhaps, to New 
Hampshire people as his stage career. 
For three months in every twelve he 
turns his back upon cities and theatres, 
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and hies him to the beautiful country 
village of Charlestown. Here in his 
family homestead, beneath wide-spread- 
ing elms a century old, he works and 
plays and rests, and proves himself an 
ideal host to far-gathered friends. 

Mr. Hoyt’s home life has always been 
most happy. He first married, in 1887, 
Miss Flora Walsh, of San Francisco, the 
star in several of his earlier plays, whose 
ability and success as an actress were only 
equalled by her sweetness and charm as 
a woman. Her death, occurring at al- 
most the same time with that of his 
father, in January, 1893, came as a 
heavy blow to Mr. Hoyt, who has erected 
at Charlestown a massive granite mau- 
soleum to their memory. 

His present wife, Mrs. Caroline Miskel 
Scales Hoyt, came from the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky, far famed for its 
good horses, good whiskey, and beautiful 
women. As Ruth in “A Temperance 
Town,” her praises were heralded from 
ocean to ocean, and her return to the 
stage, from which she temporarily re- 
tired upon becoming Mrs. Hoyt, is 
anxiously awaited. 

Before her bewildering beauty pen of 
man falters in conscious inefficiency, but 
this is what another woman, Miss Kate 
Jordan, says: “Her Titian hued hair 
and large, flashing eyes make a study in 
color that is fascinating and haunting. 
Her type of beauty might be called 
‘ruddy-blonde,’ for there is a great deal 
of red in the gold of her bewildering hair. 
The face is arch, and a little irregular 
indeed the nose is saucily retrousse. This, 
while in its way very charming, robs Miss 
Miskel of a distinctly Grecian profile. It 
is a slight affliction, and can well be borne 
when one is given eyes that are bound 
to conquer, hair that drives colorists wild, 
a brow and mouth like Venus’s, and a 
figure that in its pliant grace, while 
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draped in the short-waisted empire gown, 
suggests the immortal Recamier’s. Miss 
Miskel is much sought after by artists. 
How could it be otherwise, with dark- 
lashed eyes of electric brightness, white 
skin having a blush of spring-like deli- 
cacy, and hair waving above a low, broad 
forehead that can be compared to noth- 
ing more fitting than flames whose gold 
is touched with red.” 

Mr. Hoyt has at Charlestown a fit nest 


W. H. Curr 


for this beautiful bird. The large, roomy 
house is luxuriously and tastefully fur- 
nished, and the grounds surrounding it 
are as lovely as any in the state. Within 
them is also situated “the casino,” or 
“the den,” which contains a dance-hall, 
bath- 
room, and cold storage refrigerator. Here 
“A Black Sheep” has been written this 
summer, while genial Bert Dasher, just 
back from Europe, has played the olian, 
and sturdy Will Currie has punched the 
bag like a professional. It is its owner’s 
special province, and his particular pet. 
Mr. Hoyt’s outlay at Charlestown is 


gymnasium, study, cook-room, 


e and Mrs. Hoyt ir 
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by no means limited to this house and 
grounds or to his other property in the 
village, of which he has considerable. 
He sincerely loves the fine old town, and 
is ever ready to contribute in any way, 
personally and pecuniarily, to its pros- 
perity and upbuilding. Evidences of 
his generosity and public spirit are seen 
on every hand, though he is the last to 
call the visitor’s attention to them. 

Mr. Hoyt is repaid for his efforts by 





A Temperance Town. 


the universal esteem and affection with 
which he is regarded by the people of 
the town. Here a prophet is certainly 
not without honor in his own country, 
for every man, woman, and child in 
Charlestown honors Mr. Hoyt, considers 
him a friend, and can tell you all about 
his work and its success. 

A striking evidence of his personal 
popularity was given by his election to 
the state legislature, as a Democrat, in 
1890, although Charlestown had always 
been considered a bed-rock Republican 
constituency. He was the candidate of 
his party for the speakership of the 
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house, and did yeoman’s service in se- 
curing a legislative appropriation for 
New Hampshire’s creditable representa- 
tion at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. During this brief term of service 
Mr. Hoyt made many friends who would 
like to see him continue more ambitiously 
in this field; and while his own inclina- 
tion is rather averse to political life, it is 
not at all improbable that a few more 
years may see him his party’s choice for 


THE STORY OF 
Translated from the German of C 


Afar from the palaces and warehouses 
and wharves of the great commercial 
city, lonely and hidden by thickly branch- 
ing trees, in a side valley that is sur- 
rounded by heavily wooded mountains, 
not far from Lake Winnipiseogee with 
its countless inlets and hundreds of 
green islets offering a lovely prospect, 
stands a little cottage, in the midst of 
green meadows and fruitful fields. 

Over this little spot of earth that lies 
far from the peopled dwelling-places 
and great highroads, broods the magic 
of a quiet peace. Never through the 
blooming fields sounds the shrill whistle 
of the iron horse, only here and there 
one hears the melodious sound of the 
bells of pasturing herds or the proud 
cackling of the house-hens. 

In the cottage dwelt an industrious 
widow with her three children. The 
family sustained itself plainly and well 
from the produce of the little farm. 
They passed their days in content and 
troubled themselves little about what 
happened in the outside world; always 
gayly and successfully they finished their 
daily labors, and sweet sleep strength- 
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a seat in congress or the governor’s chair. 
Personally “Charley” Hoyt is a prince 
of good fellows. 
unaffected in 


Simple in tastes, and 
manner, his heart is as 
large as his brain is active. His friends 
are thousands, and his admirers legion. 

The most successful playwright of his 
day, happily married to the most beau- 
tiful woman of her time, with an honor- 
able past and an unclouded future, what 
more could man desire ? 


RED MOUNTAIN. 
A. Kehler, by Marie A. Molineux. 


ened them at night after their work was 


done. would 


Not for much treasure 
they have exchanged their lot. Since 
such contentment is but seldom met, 
in this case there must be some special 
cause at work; and this was even so, as 
you shall soon hear. 

The cottage in which these contented 
people dwelt lay near the foot of a 
mountain. This was so thickly grown 
with trees and bushes that it was impene- 
trable to human foot. 
winds 


When the rough 
changed the fresh 
green to brighter colors, then the trees 
glowed in scarlet dress, and it seemed 
as if a great red coverlet was spread on 
the rocks. 


of autumn 


Hence the mountain drew 
its name of “Red.” High aloft, on the 
top, the mountain spirits had built a 
castle out of massive granite blocks, 
and in order not to be disturbed by any 
intruders they had surrounded it with 
a thick wall of creepers and nettles. 
Woe to the man who lost his way here! 
No path would lead him from the 
enchanted wood. In the 


castle the 


spirits had dwelt now many hundred 
years, and very seldom had a mortal 
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seen them; for they stayed generally in 


the great halls decorated with gold 
and jewels and adorned with shields 
and armor, or else they wandered in the 
wide courtyards and the splendid gar- 
dens that surrounded the fortress, There 
they tried all sorts of pastimes with 
lances and giant 


spears; they threw 


boulders, or contended with each other 
in friendly combats; and, too, they often 
sat together at great golden tables and 
agile servants poured for them the drink 
of the gods. Sometimes they had mock 
battles; then it thundered from mount 
to valley, fiery lightnings pierced the 
heavens, and men, fearful, hastened into 
their huts and whispered, “The old 
men of the mountain are quarrelling.” 


But the mountain spirits held prisoner 


a maiden with charming face and 
wonderful figure and graceful _ bear- 


ing. Strictly watched, she seldom was 
allowed to leave the castle, and, within 
a charmed circle that magic drew about 
To them 


she was mild and friendly; the good 


her, to mingle with mortals. 
she heaped with blessings, and joy 
spread itself wherever she appeared. 
An unspeakable sadness pervaded her 
features, as if deep sorrow and inner 


longing filled her heart, so_ that 
all that ever saw her had pity and 
sympathy for her and her fate that 


must be right sorry. 

When, on moonlight nights, it sounded 
from the woods, low and stirring like 
distant olian harp notes, then the peo- 


ple said: “The fairy of the mountain 


sings to her harp a lament.” Many 
wonderful tales the peaceful valley- 


dwellers told of the spirits’ castle and 
the unfortunate maid that pined yonder 
and wept in secret sorrow, and they 
gazed shyly at the enchanted red moun- 
tain. 

Now one fine day a young fellow 
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turned his steps to the quiet valley. 
He bore a light knapsack, that indeed 
was capable of holding his entire prop- 
erty. While he wandered along and 
sang a gay song, he looked bravely and 
brightly about, as if the whole world 
belonged to him. 

He was quite surprised at the beauty 
of the country, and thought to himself: 
it is to 
be hoped I can find rest, refreshment, 
and a night’s lodgment in that cottage 
that peeps so friendly from the protect- 


“ Here I should be well pleased; 


ing trees.” A hearty welcome he re- 
ceived, indeed, as he modestly knocked, 
and he soon found himself at home as 
After 


refreshment began the story-telling. The 


one of the little family circle. 


wanderer told of the distant countries 
through which he had travelled, of the 
strange people he had seen. The sim- 
ple cottagers in return related all won- 
derful things they knew about the “ Red 
Mountain.” The housemother took the 
lead and told the following: “Many 
years ago came my ancestor to this spot 
of earth that then was a thick wilder- 
he 


looked across the many hindrances that 


ness. Counselless and helpless 
opposed a settlement, and thought to 
withdraw in despondency, when the 
Red Mountain 
appeared and spoke to him. ‘ Build 
on this spot thy hut. I will bless thy 
industry so that thou and thy descend- 


ants to latest life shall have a modest 


imprisoned maid of 


but care-free and contented subsistence. 
Yet a condition I add to my gift; namely, 
that this dwelling-place stand hospitably 
with doors open to strangers and wan- 
derers. Perhaps among them will be 
one to whom it is permitted to free me 
from the imprisonment in which I have 
languished now these many, many years. 
Know I was snatched by force from the 
arms of my beloved and enchained here 
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by the might of sorcery. Only a pure, 
enthusiastic youth can free me and 
unite me again with my beloved. No 
wanderer may be turned from thy door, 
for at last my rescuer must and will 
come. When once seven ravens fly 
thither from the mountain and circle 
round that high oak, then the favorable 
moment for my deliverance has come.’ 
With these words the maiden vanished. 
My ancestor did as she bade. And 
wonderfully, almost without his assist- 
ance, the wilderness changed to smiling 
fields. Loyally he kept his promise to 
receive any wanderer hospitably. So 
have we, too, done, until to-day and—as 
the maiden promised-—never have peace 
and contentment deserted our cottage.” 

The youth had listened with bated 
breath to the story of the house-mother, 
and—touched by the sad tale of the 
maiden—had but the one wish that it 
might be permitted him to free her. At 
that same moment he heard—oh, miracle! 
—the croaking cry of seven coal-black 
ravens that flew from Red Mountain 
to a high oak and encircled it seven 
times. Then he knew he was called to 
be the rescuer. Without knowing what 
was the deed of prowess, he quickly 
grasped his staff and hastened up the 
mountain. Soon he reached the wood, 
that was so thickly surrounded by net- 
tles that it was a sheer impossibility to 
penetrate it. Helpless he stood, and 
knew not what to do. Then a couplet 
came to mind that he had dreamed the 
previous night: 








‘‘ Thornhedge, fear thou me, 
Quickly open thee.” 


As he spoke these words the thicket 
opened and showed a small footway 
that led up over fragments of rock and 


trunks of trees. Everywhere appeared 


obstacles that demanded great effort to 


THE STORY OF RED 





MOUNTAIN. 


overcome ; right and left hissed snakes, 
ravens and daws with their hateful cries 
swarmed above his head, nasty frogs and 
various monsters glowered with uncanny 
eyes; it seemed as if all would prevent 
his progress. Courageously he pressed 
forward, not heeding the wounds that 
the thorns tore, nor the boulders that 
barred his way, nor the cries of the ugly 
creatures that sputtered fire and poison. 
After much effort and difficulty he 
reached a dusky rock-grotto, out of 
which a huge black serpent stretched 
its poison-swollen tongue. Seized with 
fear and terror, he thought to flee—then 
an inner voice spoke to him: “The 
As if filled with 
new zeal, he raised his staff and strode 
With three mighty 
blows he conquered the horrible mon- 
ster, the dead 
creature he saw a glistening golden ring. 
He picked it up and put it on his finger ; 
on the instant he 
heavenly 


brave man wins.” 
towards the serpent. 
As he turned from 


before him a 
white-enshrouded 


saw 
vision: it 
was the maiden, that with friendly sym- 
pathy smiled on him and spoke. “ Brave 
youth, thou hast stood the test of cour- 
age and given me hope that thou canst 
release me from my bondage; much 
hast thou striven, yet this remains for 
thee to do. Know, my beloved waits 
before the castle in order to take me 
thence, yet he lacks the magic word 
that opens to him an entrance, and only 
to a mortal of heart and courage is it 
permitted to wring this word from the 
Old Man of the Mountain that dwells 
deep within this rock. The ring on 
thy finger will lead thee through the 
grotto to his palace. Hold it towards 
him, and as soon as he has spoken the 
word turn back and tell me. 
must, in 


No sound 
the meanwhile, escape thy 
lips. Royal gratitude shall reward thy 
deed.” 




















THE STORY OF RED MOUNTAIN. 


The youth, indeed, felt a secret trem- 
bling, but the earnest pleading of the 
maid, and the pity he felt, forced him 
to bring to an end the hardest task. 
He held the ring towards the rocky 
wall of the grotto—it opened of itself 
and became a magnificent entrance to a 
long colonnade, that glittered with gold 
and gems and led to a spacious hall. 
Blinded by the brilliancy and splendor 
with which every portion of the walls 
and the high cupola glowed, the youth 
scarcely could perceive a high throne 
of costly white stone on which an ancient 
greybeard with long flowing locks sat. 
He and his surrounding attendants were 
Swiftly the 

man and 

Then the 
greybeard showed fear and cried out 
But 
scarcely was the word uttered than he 


sunk in deepest slumber. 
the old 
held the ring towards him. 


youth drew near 


“Ossipee!” That means, “Open!” 
broke into a terrible rage, his hair flew 
wildly about his head, his eyes shot 
lightnings, and a mighty thunder peal 
shook the apartment as if the mountain 
would burst, and the old man threw him- 
He 
fled, holding high the ring, and reached 
fortunately the exit, although dreadful 


self threateningly upon the youth. 


monsters pressed upon him from all 
sides, hissed at him, and threatened to 
tear the ring from his grasp. Thunder- 
ing closed the rock door behind him, 
and scarcely could he whisper the word 
“Qssipee,” before he fell to the ground 
stunned. When he came again to con- 
sciousness the blackest of clouds had 
thunder 
struck unceasingly upon his ear, sharp 


covered the mountain, hollow 


lightnings traversed the firmament, and 
high over the peak he saw the mountain 
Hither 
and thither surged the grim fight, wild 
war-cries and shoutings of rage filled 


spirits closed in a raging battle. 


the air, shields and swords clashed and 
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showered sparks of light. At last quiet 
was restored, the raging hordes van- 
ished, and stillness again ruled. 

A heavenly fair pair, the maid hold- 
ing her harp in her hand and her lover 
grasping his sword, floated down from 
the peak of the mountain that again the 
golden sun bathed with light. The 
maiden approached the youth and said: 
“Heartiest thanks are thine for the 
service thou hast done us. The magic 
word that thou gainedst opened to my 
beloved and his hosts the entrance to 
the wood and to the fortress. In strong 
battle has he conquered my jailors, so 
that they freed me. Now hasten 
toward Elfland, where joy and mirth 
ever rule. 


we 


Ask a boon of me, thy wish 
shall be granted.” “ Kind fairy,” replied 
the youth, “nothing for myself do I 
desire. The fairest reward is my share 
in that I was chosen the instrument of 
your freedom. But if you will bethink 
yourself of the people from whom I 
received hospitality, and who now must 
fear that when you depart the blessing 
and luck will vanish from their threshold, 
then I pray you regard this as my wish.” 
“Be it so,” responded the fairy maid, 
and immediately a swan-drawn golden 
chariot carried the happy pair from the 
sight of the astonished youth. But at 
the same time three fairies approached 
the cottage, and one after the other 
announced to the startled 
the message of the maiden. 


occupants 


The first said: “I assure to you, in 
the name of my mistress, possession of 
this plot of earth forever, fruitfulness 
to the soil, increase to the cattle and 
winged creatures.” 

Then the second took the word: “I 
give health, strength, and power for 
work.” The third added: “I promise 
as the most precious gift, contentment 
and an always serene spirit.” 
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Joyously touched, the good people 
desired to acknowledge their thankful- 
ness to the fairies,—but they vanished 
in a cloud of rose-perfume. The house- 
mother and her children could scarcely 
control their astonishment, and hardly 
knew what had happened tothem. The 
youth, however, related his adventures, 
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and with hearty words of thanks he 
departed from the hospitable house, 
promising them he would return the 
next year and share their good fortune. 

To that travelled thereafter 
through the lovely valley, the people 
gladly told the wonderful tale of “ Red 
Mountain.” 


those 


PASTORAL NOTES. 


By Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 


In 1830 a young man just beyond his 
majority was teaching school near the 
homestead of his father and several of 
his uncles, all of whom were men of 
note in the vicinity, and possessed of 
large estates. 

Sons of farmers, when fonder of books 
than their brothers, used, in those days, 
to take a school between their terms of 
study, and even after they had received 
their diplomas, and so remarkable a 
young gentleman as he of whom I write 
was sure to find his position as peda- 
gogue a centre of admiration, and to be 
made much of. 

To be sure, young Dan did not dance 
at social gatherings, for he had been 
converted, and felt a call to preach, to 
the intense displeasure of nearly all his 
cocked-hatted and silk-stockinged kins- 
men, to say nothing of the aversion felt 
for the denomination which he proposed 
joining, by more youthful members of 
his large family connection. 

But fixedness of conviction, and the 
strain of obstinate combativeness which 
had made his forbears famous on many 
battle-fields, were his by inheritance ; to 
become a preacher of the gospel as he 
understood it, he was ready to give up 
even brotherly association. 


Over six feet in height, of a classic 
cast of feature, with blue eyes that black- 
ened with emotion, an enviable fairness 
of complexion, and extreme elegance of 
carriage,—“ To think,” said the tribe, 
“that Dan will persist in turning par- 
You see, his father wished him 
to be the landholder in his place, bear- 
ing the name he does, and it was all he 
could endure when, finding Dan had not 
the least faculty for farming like a gen- 
tleman, he gave in for the boy to study 
medicine. And then he must fall in 
with that new set, and ‘get converted,’ 
as they call it. Now, if he visits a body, 
that heavenly voice of his rolls out a 
horrible hymn of death and damnation, 
and then he prays us off to bed, and 
never a prayer-book thought of.” 

“Well,” some gentler cousin would 
reply, “a heavenly voice is appropriate 
for hymns; but I would ask him to sing 
of God’s love and tenderness. Coaxing 
is a mighty sight better for some folks 
than scaring them to death.” 

Parson Dan wis not given to tasting 
the hot flip prepared on cold nights, nor 
could he bear the odor or taste of to- 
bacco. Fora youth bred in the follies 
of families of wealth, then customary, 
he was a blackbird very nearly white. 


son, 


























Old Colonel Royale, his father, had 
many good horses, in affectionate train- 
of the 
pleasure, when at home, and, of course, 


ing which son found lively 
all the boys had colts of their own. 
When Dan’s was old enough his young 
master would ride him to the meetings 
he wished to attend, and in the winter 
there was no girl for miles around who 
was not delighted to go to a singing- 
school, in the snug cutter behind the 
thoroughbred that had known neither 
check-rein nor “ winkers,” with Colonel 
Royale’s favorite son beside her. 

But, of all whom he saw, the pretty 
schoolmistress at Epping pleased him 
She had no fortune beyond 
her bright wit and scholarship and her 


the most. 


dignified beautiful self, but that was far 
from being a fault, for the lordly fellow 
preferred being the head of his family, 
in all respects, and were he to becomea 
poor parson it would be against his in- 
So 
Newmarch with all 


nate pride to marry a rich woman. 
he courted Eleanor 
his might, after the manner of his day, 
and station in life, with steadfast pur- 
pose, to say naught of the longing his 
blue eyes held, and the carelessness he 
His letters 
to her were full of simple and straight- 


showed to other maidens. 


forward affection, but giving items of 
interest, concerning all sorts of affairs 
of state and of individuals, of church 
and school, of earth and heaven, as seen 
at a delightful distance through unsoiled 
and youthful eyes. 

The replies of these journalized epis- 
tles were written in the elegant copper- 
plate hand once in vogue among gen- 
tlewomen, and were models of propriety. 
The demoiselle was in fact a born old 
maid with a passion for teaching, and 
the height of her ambition was reached 
when at the age of nineteen she became 
“ preceptress” of a well known old 
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academy. Her friends, and his, too, 
were anxious for a marriage between 
these young people who were among the 
finest flowers of their families, in every- 
body’s opinion, and the young woman 
was inclined to write her name Royale 
if she ever should change her estate as 
spinster to that of spouse, but she did 
wish folks would let her alone. 

It is likely that, had there been any 
symptoms apparent of a 
affection from her shrine 


transfer of 
to that of 
some more eager girl, Miss Eleanor’s 
angry passions would have arisen to 
surprise her; but Daniel’s was the most 
loyal of hearts. 

From among his long letters (post- 
age was high and one felt it a duty to 
write the money’s worth) may be quoted 
enough to amuse some reader: 

“My brother Hampton moved from 
Exeter to N. Sept. 9, 1830, to the Chace 
farm given him by our uncle Hampton 
for whom he was named. 

“Uncle Roger Royale of N. died Jan. 
29, 1831, Avery 
great loss; he was much respected and 
a friend to the poor and 
My uncle Col. Hampton 
Royale died Dec. 17, 1831, on Saturday 
night at A 
scene, at which I was _ present. 


aged fifty-seven. 


lamented, 
afflicted. 


solemn 
His 
will is disputed; my father and two of 
their brothers are in favor of its stand- 
ing, but cousin Jack, Aunt Prescott’s 
family, and the Langdons are against it. 
Cousin John (a congressman who later 
met a tragic death) is appointed a spec- 
ial administrator, and Daniel Webster 
and Jeremiah Mason are his legal coun- 


eleven o’clock. 


sel. 

“Uncle Hampton’s great fortune was 
not of much good to him. Childless 
and the prey of a strange fear that he 
would come to want, he came to his 
end by his own hand leaving the largest 
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Such is life. 
*‘ Neither poverty nor riches,’ that is best. 

“ Feb. 6, 1832. I fainted, falling to 
the floor in my school, and was ill one 
week. 

“On the 28th, Elder Osborne died, 
aged sixty-three. 

“(P. S.) Elder Osborne was of the 
Christian order. He was universally 
beloved and admired both as a preacher 
and a citizen, and two thousand people 


estate in his county. 


were present at his funeral which was 
in Masonick order, the first I have at- 
tended, very solemn. 

“Oh, my I could find it 
sweet to die amid such affection as his 
wife’s and children’s for him; but how 
much happier I would be to live, with 
my love ! 

“March 21, my honored father and I 
attended the Probate Court, on business 
connected with Uncle Hampton’s will. 

“T heard the great Jeremiah Mason 
for the first time, but Daniel Webster 
has been often at our house, and I have 
heard him make pleas. He has the 
Bachelder eye, and a young man in 


Eleanor, 


Massachusetts, named John Greenleaf 
You 
remember that we have several 
Greenleafs in our family, but I do not 
know that this young man is any kin to 


Whittier, inherits a similar eye. 
will 


us. He is a little given to writing poetry 
and edits a paper in Boston, I think. 
He is an abolitionist. 

“T do not approve of slavery but do 
not see a way clear to abolish it accord- 
ing to the Constitution, at present. 
Should a proper method be brought be- 
fore our people I would vote for it. 
Still our old Pompey and Cesar, and 
Chlce and Phyllis, have always seemed 
happy, they became free 
would not leave my grandfather’s house 
except to come to my father’s or to his 
brothers’ homes. I think I have told 


and when 
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you how Pomp went with my uncle 
Jock when he was young, to carry sup- 
plies and money to my grandfather who 
was with his regiment at Valley Forge. 
When grandfather first marched his 
men before General Washington (after 
some troops or their officers had not 
been behaving well) the general in- 
quired Grandfather 
heard him, and said—you have heard 


who they were. 


that he was a quick man and hasty of 
tongue—‘ It’s a regiment of Yankees, by 
God, Sir, from Rockingham County, and 
they never yet turned their backs to a 
foe.’ 

Uncle Jock (he was but seventeen 
when he died) with two horses 
safely across to the Hudson and down 
to Valley Forge, with many dollars hid- 
den about his luggage, which money 


went 


It was 
his father’s money, and the latter paid 
his men often from his own purse. 


was a great help to the troops. 


“April 30. I took a deed from 
brother Hampton, of the farm and 
buildings formerly owned by Mark 


French, near my father’s, for five hun- 
dred dollars. But I 
carry you there to live, dearest Eleanor. 
Oh, if you could be as anxious to teach 
one pupil in good ways as you are to 
instruct those children 
in A B C and algebra! 

“On Monday, June 11, 1832, I left 
home, in company with cousin Roger, 
We 
went on his account; stopped at Con- 


do not mean to 


at the Corners 


for Saratoga Springs, New York. 


cord for that night; had a very pleasant 
journey up, passed through a number 
of pleasant towns and villages, crossed 


the Connecticut, Green mountains, and 
the Hudson, reaching Saratoga Springs 
Saturday, June 16, in the morning, hav- 
one hundred and 
Saratoga is quite a pleas- 
ant village, with several good houses, 


ing ridden about 
eighty miles. 























and is in the vicinity of eighteen or 
twenty springs, which are the making 
of the place. We found, perhaps, two 


hundred visitors this season; not so 
many as usual, on account of the cold- 
ness of the weather, and of that alarm- 
ing disease, the cholera, existing at 
New York, Albany, and Montreal. We 
boarded at Montgomery Hall, kept by 
\ugustus McKinney, paying $2.50 a 
We liked 
we saw many curiosities and strangers, 
We 
had a ride on the railway from Saratoga 


week. the landlady well; 


and formed many acquaintances. 


to Ballston Spa, about six miles in 
thirty-five minutes, the first railroad we 
have ever seen. 


We 


Springs four weeks and three days, and 


“July 17 have been at the 


¥. 
leave here to-day, Tuesday. Slow rid- 
ing, but pleasant, in spite of the heat. 
(in Saturday we enter Lowell, Mass., a 
fair, growing place, where we stay three 
days, seeing the few sights and attend- 
ing meetings. Leaving there Tuesday, 


the 24th, we ride to N., finding our 
friends well, that night. 

*On Thursday I go home, and find 
that I 


twenty-five miles from Saratoga to E. 


have come two hundred and 
We think our health much improved by 


our six and a half weeks of absence, 
mine being very good and Roger look- 
ing better. He will be married soon to 
General Stark’s grand-daughter, a deli- 
cate and lovely girl; too good for him, 
as you, my beloved, are too good for 
me. But I do love you so much. 
“August 8. I 


given to Hon. Isaac Hill, United States 


attended a dinner 


senator. A quite respectable party, and 
many very good sentiments were ex- 
Matthew 
sided, and Mr. Hill gave an excellent 


Harvey 


pressed. Hon. pre- 
address. 


“ A large number of requests having 
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been handed in to the general confer- 
ence for me to be set apart to the work 
of the ministry, a day of ordination 
was appointed, and the services took 
place Feb. 6, 1833—a very solemn day 
Oh, how sweet is the service of 
Lord, 


to me. 
God! 


prepare me for the work.” 


keep me humble, and 
man felt 
family to 
times the 
state of humility which beseemed his 
cloth. That Adam 


alive, one may be sure from this: 


Without doubt the young 
of his 


be in danger of over-riding at 


the “ high-headedness ” 


the natural was 
“On Monday I went to my father’s 
The 
previous Sabbath at midnight his build- 


at E. finding him in some trouble. 


ings were set on fire by some malicious 


person. The fire was discovered by 


Aunt Jane who was awakened by her 
dog. Three large barns were burned, 
There 
is no doubt that they were set on fire 


one large stable, and two sheds. 


by some very bad, depraved and un- 
Oh, may they 
be brought to justice and have their just 
dues.” 

Miss Eleanor after six years of faith- 


feeling person or persons. 


ful court, consented to be married on 


Jan. 13, 1836, when she should be 
twenty-three years old. 

On the 4th of that month Parson Roy- 
al, who had built a house at N., where 
he was preaching for three hundred dol- 
lars a year—a high salary for those days 
and people—and making out his living 
by his property, wrote in a diary,— 

“Breakfast at Mrs. 
pray, and have some good talk. 


Newmarch’s ; 
Dine 
leave 
with him No. 59 certificate of B. C. 
I pay 
frock 


at Dr. Joe’s, do some business, 


stock, and go to Concord where 
for gloves .83, for cravat 1.00, 
coat and trousers made (5.50 per yd.) 
30.50; for horse and carriage and toll 


2.75, postage .121%4 ; total $35.2014.” 


4/2 
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RESTING 


On the 23d he writes in his pocket 
diary,— 

“An interesting day tome. I am no 
longer single, but in a different state,the 
happiest of married men. O Lord, help 
me to be useful and faithful; may | 
have above. We have 
prayers, and I leave with my wife, m 
wife!” 


wisdom from 


This single-hearted love was never a 


shade the less during the fifty-three 
years of this union. 
“He was so devoted to me,” 


widow. 


said his 
“He loved me just as much 
when I was in agonies from neuralgia, 
and my head all tied up in red flannel, 
as when I of 


And he was a most 


was in fullest feather 
health and dress. 
manly person, too.” 
An officer of many societies, a builder 
of churches which sprang to life under 
his magnetic energy, his little fortune 
went, faster than his salaries grew, for 


means of living, the educating of his 
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IN HOPE. 


children, and the thronging calls for 
benevolence, and he was always obliged 
to deny his natural tastes, but no priva- 
tion nor personal suffering was ever 
allowed to weigh down the fervent de- 
sire to do God's work, which at last 
was crowned by a beautiful passing to 
the eternal city. 

His patriotism gave his son and him- 
self to the fates of war, helping to aug- 
ment the force which made us a nation, 
His health, like that 
his 


beyond question. 
of 


totally ruined by long army service: 


of thousands comrades, was 
and years of idleness which depressed 
and impoverished him, forced from his 
patient lips the words, “ It is so sweet to 
do the will of God; so hard to suffer it.” 

Many servants of the church have 
been but 


loyal, than he in all whose life the ex- 


more notable, none more 


treme desire was “ Help me, O Father, 
to win souls to thee, and to do my duty 
faithfully.” 


IN HOPE. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


Like to an island coral-formed, ’mid seas, 


My hope from sheer abysses doth arise 


"Neath the blue glamour of pacific skies : 


And, borne upon the morning ministries 


Of warm, in-setting tide and gentle breeze, 


Rich soil and seed have come; and magic-wise, 


Brave-limbed palmetto groves in martial guise 


Raise to the sun their fronded pageantries. 


And to mine island in the middle sea 


Fair ships of blessed promise come, full fraught 


With songsters from another isle, more blest, 


That, breaking forth in sudden psalmistry, 


Have all my groves their wondrous sweetness taught, 
And made my hope, indeed, an isle of rest. 




















IN TWO 


MY WAR WITH THE SWALLOWS. 


CHAPTERS, 


By Milo Benedict. 


I. 


I was lying on the grass in the shade 
of a large barn, and was looking up, 
when a swallow flew out of the barn and 
disappeared. I was much surprised, for 
I could see no opening through which 
the bird could have made his escape. 
There was a small knot-hole above the 
big door, but the big door was closed, 
and the knot-hole did not appear large 
a bird. 


enough to admit I had a pair 


of field-glasses in my hand, and for the 
purpose of closer inspection I raised the 
glasses. 

While I was looking at the knot-hole 
and studying the grain of the wood 
around it, a swallow with outspread 
wings alighted and held himself firmly 
He did 


not try to enter the hole, but turned his 


against the hole by his claws. 


head and looked suspiciously at me, 
first over one shoulder, then over the 
other. He evidently was much alarmed 
at my appearance, and must have thought 
I possessed a formidable pair of great 


He 


monly beautiful bird. 


glassy eyes. seemed an uncom- 
His wings, tail, 
and back were a deep Prussian blue, 
and shone with a fine lustre, and when 
he twisted his neck I could see a little 
of his white throat. Indeed, he looked 
nearly as large as an eagle, and filled 
completely the field of vision offered by 
my glass. In a moment he flew away 
in a very troubled state of mind, I am 
sure, and soon he returned with his 
mate. 


The two birds flew to the ridge-pole, 


and creeping close to the very end of it, 
they sat mute, and looked at me anx- 
iously, and then I heard a conversation, 
soft and mysterious. If they said any- 
thing, it must have been this :— 

“1 don’t know what he is exactly, or 
what his treacherous plot may be; but 
the little ones must be fed, and I'll 
stay right here and keep my eye on him 
while you skip off and grab that bug I 
left on the apple-tree, with one wing off; 
and if he stirs, or anything happens 
before you get back, I'll holler to you, 
and then you go quick and call the 
other birds.” 

Away flew one of the birds, let us 
say No. 1, while No. 2 kept its post at 
the end of the ridge-pole—and a very 
exposed and dangerous position it must 
have seemed to it. Its little head was 
continuously moving, while trying to 
keep an eye on me and to look out for 
the return of its mate at the same time. 
Considering its serious anxiety of mind, 
its movements appeared ridiculously 
No. 1 the 
bug in less than a quarter of a minute, 


coquettish. returned with 


and alighted on the ridge-pole to hear 


first what had happened during its 
absence. 

“Well, he hasn’t stirred yet,” said 
No. 2. “You go quick with the bug 


and feed the children, and I'll call you 
if he moves a finger. I guess he must 
be asleep.” 

Down came the bird fluttering to the 
hole, clinging to the edge as before, 


and spreading out its wings. But like 
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anybody in a state of nervous anxiety, 
it lost its self-possession, and let the 
bug fall out of its beak plumb to the 
ground. Back it flew to the side of its 
mate nonplussed and much excited. 

“What did you let it fall for? That 
was silly!” 

“T could n’t help it. 
him move.” 

“Well, go back and catch another, 
and do hurry.” 

While No. 1 was off 
another morsel, No. 2 flew down to the 
hole and back to the ridge-pole several 
times in quick succession, probably just 
to see what The little 
birds in the nest (which consisted of a 
box inside nailed against the hole) now 
came to their little round door and ven- 
tured to look out. They had become 
hungry and noisy, and were bound to 
stick their heads out, in spite of warn- 
ings, as a more demonstrative protest 
against their neglect. 

When No. 1 
of 


I thought I saw 


in search of 


I would do. 


returned with a mouth- 
ful insects, it flew around many 
times before it could screw up courage 
enough to approach the nest. At last, 
when it did, the little birds celebrated 
the feast with a great noise, much, how- 
ever, to the dismay of the parent, for 
these heard delivered with 
great earnestness,— 

“Be still! Be still! You little 
dunces, all of you! We shall all be 
killed here in a minute if you keep up 


words I 


that noise. I’m feeding you now at the 
Here, Jimmy, take this 
quick, and don’t you make a sound. 
There’s a great monster lying on the 
outside with big eyes. 
Your father is up on the house watch- 
ing him. Now be good children, or 
you never will get out of here with 
breath in your bodies.” 

As I did not move, the bird became 


risk of my life. 


grass great 


THE SWALLOWS. 


more satisfied that I intended no harm 
to them, and it was not a great while 
before they 
from the nest, feeding the little birds 
with their accustomed regularity. 


were circulating to and 


Il. 


The next day I pushed open the huge 
barn door, just back of which hung a 
stout swing, rather inviting to one in 
pursuit of light exercise and recreation. 
I began to swing. One direction of the 
swing carried me out over the grass, 
where I had reclined the day before, and 
the opposite carried me up into the airy 
region of the barn. It was a delightful 


sensation thus to shoot out into the 
open sky and then back into the barn, 
and I was thinking of this, when sud- 
denly I became aware of a loud demon- 
stration above my head. “Have I upset 
a hornets’ nest, or what?’ I muttered to 
myself. I looked up and saw the birds 
looking down at me with fear and trem- 
bling. My 


them a crisis. 


reappearance seemed to 
one shouted. 
He planned it yes- 
Go for him!” 


“ He’s coming for us!” 
** T knew he would! 


terday. Down came a 


swallow at my head, with something of 


the violence of an arrow. It was a 
direct shot at my eyes, and I uncon- 
sciously jerked back my head in self- 
defence. Next, the two came together, 


with increased force. Every time I 
ascended skyward I met the swallows, 
and they made a harsh noise, like the 
grating of teeth. The excitement be- 
The birds 
called to their aid a third swallow, then 
a fourth, then a fifth, then a sixth, and 
so on; and before I knew it the air was 
swarming with swallows, all bent on 
driving me off. 

I began to feel in doubt of my safety. 
I had had no experience with the meth- 


came greater and greater. 
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ods of defence which an army of birds 
might employ. I used my hands to pro- 
tect my head, and made violent motions 
with my feet, with intent to frighten the 
birds, but without effect. ‘They assem- 
bled in the air above the barn in a dense 
cloud, and, as if with preconcerted uni- 


formity of action, they dashed at my 


head, one following another in close 


succession. They all moved in one 
direction, notably from left to right, in 
like 


The 


rapid motion of the swing, however, to- 


order to avoid collision. It was 


being under a cataract of birds. 
gether with my desperate movements, 
no doubt saved me from losing an eye 
or two, or a lock of hair. 

There were no other birds engaged 
in the combat, though a number of 
king birds, robins, sparrows, and gold- 
finches collected along the fences and 
in the apple-trees to witness the scene. 
I think the robins would have fought in 
my interest if they had fought at all. 
But this may be a flattering assumption 
of my own. I enjoyed it all, as a novel 
spectacle and sensation, and when | 
walked out leisurely into the field every 
bird disappeared. 


It was surely no plan of mine to 
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By i. G. 


The importance of a better knowl- 
edge of that class of music known as 
chamber music, is most painfully real- 
ized by teachers of advanced pupils at 
the present time, and those who have 
the most earnest wishes and _ interests 
of the cause at heart should make an 
effort to open the way to a more perfect 
appreciation and understanding of this 
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bring myself into enmity with these little 
feathered friends. The very thought 
of being despised by them was painful, 
and when I saw what I had done I rec- 
ognized that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to restore the friendly rela- 
tions I had just upset so unintentionally. 
I knew not, in fact, how to improve the 
situation, and could not help feeling 
provoked at their stupid suspicion and 
misunderstanding. 

The next day, while I was lying under 
some bushes far out in the field, with a 
book in my hand, a company of a dozen 
or more swallows swept down at me 
with great violence, making as loud a 
noise as they could. ‘They remembered 
me, although I was far from their hab- 
itation, and wore an entire change of 
garment. The day following I was 
similarly attacked while walking in the 
road, a few minutes’ pace from the barn. 
In the afternoon of that day the little 
birds for whose lives so much anxiety 
had been expressed, became strong 
enough to fly, and off they went, taking 
their good will with them, and not a 
member of the family has since been 
seen to pay a visit to the old home and 


birth-place. 


MUSIC. 
Blaisdell. 


most charming of music. It is a 
deplorable fact that not one quarter 
of the so-called or self-styled music 
teachers of to-day know what class of 
music comes under the head of cham- 
ber music. 

This existing fact precludes all just 
attempts at criticism, either with stu- 


dents or public, and without any fur- 
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ther attempts at an exposure of ignor- 
ance and lack of ambition on the part 
of our teachers will 
attempt to analyze this branch of the 


and leaders, we 


art and show in a moderate way the 


great importance of its serious and 
extended study. 

“Chamber music is the name applied 
to ail that class of which is 


especially fitted for performance in a 


music 


room, as distinguished from such con- 
cert, dramatic, or ecclesiastical music, 
as require many performers and spaces 
for large volumes of sound.” 

It was recognized as a special depart- 
ment of the art as early as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, com- 
prising generally pieces for a single 
voice with accompaniment for a single 
instrument. By degrees the character 
of this music changed, becoming more 
extensive and better fitted for a larger 
number of performers, until now the 
name is generally applied to instrumen- 
tal music for single instruments or solo 
instruments in combinations. 

Passing by the earliest forms of cham- 
ber music, which consisted mainly of 
dance tunes arranged in suites, we will 
begin with the sonata form, which was 
first developed by Haydn, perfected 
by Mozart, and enriched and altered by 
Beethoven, which is the pith and sub- 
stance of all chamber music. 

The sonata in its first form was writ- 
ten for the piano alone, although a few 
of the earliest writers produced sonatas 
for the piano-forte and violin, which are 
still performed by virtuosi. 

The great value, as a study for stu- 
dents as well as masters of these instru- 
ments, of the sonata for a sure and true 
method for the development of a broad 
musical character and perfect ensemble 
playing, can never be estimated, and if 
the home circle was graced by a more 
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frequent performance of this music, 
the musical intelligence of the country 
would show a marked improvement and 
the appreciation of the symphony would 
be enhanced and made more clear and 
less confusing and laborious. 

The next step upward and onward is 
the trio. ‘The most common and effec- 
tive is that written for piano, violin, and 
cello. This usually is a composition 
with three or more movements, and the 
rich contrasts and colors of the cello tone 
to that of the other instruments afford 
the student a rare opportunity for study, 
and are a delight to the more proficient. 

Our next move onward opens up a 
most delightful study and _ pastime : 
The quartette, either for violin, piano, 
cello, and other 
combinations including the piano, or 
that most combinations 
known as the string quartette. Of the 
latter there is no end to the works of 


the masters, both ancient and modern, 


viola, or of various 


perfect of 


and there is no perfection obtainable so 
pure and delightful as that of a string 
quartette. From a pianissimo which 
is so transparent and like a whisper 
from the lips of angels, one can be 
carried to a crescendo, which lifts the 
emotions like a flame fanned by a sud- 
den breeze. The story of life, from 
childhood’s laughing heart to the door 
of the beautiful beyond, may be told 
with no uncertain meaning, and yet 
how little the world realizes all this, as 
opportunities are so limited and teach- 
ers so indifferent. 

Graves says that Beethoven in his 
later years regarded the string quartette 
as one of the most perfect means of 
expressing his deepest musical thoughts, 
and he left some of the greatest treas- 


ures of all music in that form. 


We might go on and mention the 
quintettes, septettes, and octettes, of the 
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masters, but their performance is of 


rare occurrence, and 


while they may 
come under the head of chamber music, 
yet they occupy a 


the 


almost be- 
of 
music and the grand orchestra. 

It will be 


the 


position 


tween proper forms chamber 


a source of great delight to 


musical world when we find 


more of this class of music on the pro- 


may 
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grammes of recitals by pupils of teach- 
ers throughout the country; 
true 


when the 
value of attending a performance 
of sonatas, trios, and quartettes is ap- 
preciated, and when the public can with 


pleasure realize the beauties of 


pure 
tone, beautiful harmonies, and demand 
such, rather than cheap variations on 


popular melodies. 





A Bird's- 


ON THE AMMONOOSUC 


By 


( ret WL 


The ubiquitous Abenaki first overran 
the territory where the town of Littleton 
now stands, but he early gave way 
before the advance of civilization is rep- 
resented by the adventurous Glines bro- 
thers, Stark, 


Rogers Rangers, though 


General the 


he was still in 


John and 
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Moses. 
abundant and more or less hostile evi- 


stretch of 
Ammonoosuc and Connecticut country 


dence through the whole 
when the local speculation of the Seven- 
teen-Sixties seized upon Governor Ben- 
ning Wentworth and his little circlefof 


official, clerical, and personal friends ‘at 
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Concord & Montreal! Raitiroad Station. 


Portsmouth. The history of that marvel 
lous operation in real estate has never 
yet been fully told; but during its run it 
involved the manipulation of the terri- 





Moses A. Dow. 


tory of two states, and out of it grew 
difficulties which at one time assumed 
the measures of civil strife and which 





were abated only by the interference of 
the federal gover: ment and the interpo 
sition of the strorg arm of our first pres- 
ident himself. But the Vermont Con- 
troversy, as this difficulty has now come 
to be known, has no extended place in 
my narrative—which concerns only one 
of the sixteen townships involved in the 
controversy and that a town which took 
but small part, if any, in the attempts to 
set up the state of New Connecticut. 
The free use of the vice-regal power 
with which Benning Wentworth called 
so many towns into existence was at- 
tended, naturally enough, by some error, 
and in granting Chiswick (now become 
Littleton) the new town was laid down 
upon the large part of Concord (now 
Lisbon). ‘The governor was_ honest, 
however, if speculative, and he compen- 
sated for his error by giving the gran- 
tees another tract a little farther up the 
river, The name of Chiswick was re- 
tained, but the charter itself fell by rea- 
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son of non-compliance with its provi- 


sions, and in 1770 the town was re- 
granted under the name of Apthorp. 
The personnel of the grantees differed in 
the two charters. Chiswick was granted 
to inhabitants of Groton, Connecticut, 
for the most part. Among them was 
James Avery, who had joined with him 
twelve of the same name and a consid- 
erable number of uncles and cousins, 
and thus controlled the franchise which 
he disposed of to Colonel Moses Little 
of Newbury, Massachusetts, and _ his 
associates, and they secured the rechar- 
tering of the town, giving to Colonel 
Hurd of Haverhill 

their for 


Colonel 


John 
of 


ence ” 


10,000 acres 
* influ- 
Hurd, 


evident, was the first member of 


new property his 
in their behalf. 
it is 
the “third house ” from Grafton county. 

The of 


more energetic than the grantees of 


proprietors Apthorp were 
Chiswick had been, and in April, 1770, 


they persuaded Nathan Caswell, the 
first settler, to make the hazard of new 
fortunes in the Ammonoosuc wilderness. 
This venturesome spirit was well suited 


for his task, and with his wife and four 
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children he quit his home in Orford, 
carrying all his worldly goods upon the 
back of one horse. He occupied two 


days on the journey, and passed a night 





Francis A. Eastmar 


at Bath where he left the horse. At 


nightfall on the second day, the eleventh 
his home 


of April, he reached new 


where he found a barn which was as 
much as the Chiswick promoters had 
done toward founding their city. Here 


were unmistakable signs of the recent 


Street. 
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the United States at Sherbrooke, Can- 

ada, and lately secretary of the New 

Hampshire Democratic state commit- 

tee, “few scenes have transpired in 

border life of more thrilling interest 

than that which took place during the 

first night of the settlement of Ap- 

thorp. The barn stood in the midst 

of a magnificent grove of stately pines ; 

a little further up, on rising ground, 

the birch, oak, and maple mingled 

their leafless branches. The solemn 

stillness of the night was broken only 

by nature’s voice; no axe was struck, 

no fire kindled; quietly the mother 

arranged the bed for her young boys, 

and then sought repose, but it came 

not; anxiously she watched the restful 

slumber of her children, fearing they 

Denk Ehack. might make an outcry that would reach 

the ears of the enemy. The husband, 

presence of Indians, but there was no gun in hand, guarded the open door. 
alternative to spending the night there. When morning dawned another son had 
“ Few scenes have transpired in bor- been added to the family of this brave 
der life,” writes Mr. James R. Jackson, couple. In honor of the town the first 
the historian of the town, now consul of white child born within its limits was 





Oak Hi!! House. 
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Morn- 


evidence of 


given the name of Apthorp.” 


ing revealed increased 
the recent presence of Indians, and it 
was decided to join the settlers within 
the fort at Lisbon. 


According!y a tree 


was felled, a dug-out was hastily fash- 


ioned, and the family took passage for 
Hole. 
well returned to Apthorp and found the 
hut the 


Salmon A few days later Cas- 


burned to ground by the 


Indians. The savages had evidently 
left the neighborhood, so Caswell re- 
placed the barn with a cabin and the 
family made their home in it until the 
threatening attitude of the St. Francis 
Indians during the Revolution drove 
them to the fort at Northumberland for 
a time. 


Other settlers came slowly; the War 


for Independence doubtless retarding 
the growth of the town, though it had a 


compensatory effect in nullifying what- 


ever conditions of settlement were 
attached to the charter of 1770. 

At the close of the war the commu- 
nity was a mere handful, and in 1784 
there were but eight families and twelve 
voters in the town. There were enough, 
however, for another operation in real 
estate, and for the third and last time 
the town underwent territorial change. 

In 1783 Tristram Dalton and Nathan- 
iel Tracy purchased from John Hurd 
the 10,000 acres of Apthorp soil which 
measured the value of his “influence,” 
and with the 6,000 acres which they had 


before obtained from the Messrs. Little, 
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Residence of O. C. Hatch 


they desired the erection of a new town. 
Their desires were fulfilled, 


November, 
1784, the 
towns of Dal- 
ton and Lit- 
tleton, named 
in honor of 
their princi- 
pal proprie- 
tors, succeed- 
ed to Chis- 
wick and Ap- 
thorp. The 
actual separa- 


tion was some months in advance of its 


legislative sanction, and the tow 


birthday is celebrated earlier 
than the records justify. 
Littleton was much more 
prosperous than either of its 
predecessors. The close of 
the Revolution brought set- 
tlers in considerable num- 
bers, though the cry of 
“cheap land” which led them 
hither was later attractive 
enough to carry many of 
them still further along and 
even into Canada. Littleton 
was prosperous, but there 


and 


in 


s 


was no boom; and indeed 
the condition of the settlers 
was not altogether one of 
unalloyed bliss, their fertile 
lands making up almost the 
sum total of their blessings. 
Their own account of their 
situation was anything but 
blithesome, and the condi- 
tion of affairs in 1788, as 
viewed from the standpoint 
of Captain Peleg Williams, 
was set forth in that worthy’s 
petition to the legislature in 
which he averred that the 


town had been settled eighteen years. 


and that the owners of the land had 





promised 
“ that 


wood make a 


they 


good Rode 
throw. said 
Town erect 
and keep in 
good repair a 
grest mill and 
saw mill in 
said Town 
and that they 
wood Soon 


have the ‘Town settled with such a num- 


ber of Setelers as to make it Convenient 
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for your petitioners.” The knowledge 


of his wrongs here seized upon the 
captain and he warmed to his sub- 
ject. “All of which thay have neg- 
lected and thare is now in Town but 
nine families and the Country road 





through the same is twelve miles and is 
verey wet hilly and Stony, your Peti- 
tioners Cannot git at any mill Short_of 
wr fifteen mildes and if a 


twelve Scarce 


time of grinden must wait for the 


Inha’yniet of the Town to which the mill 

















belongs to have thare grist ground first 


besides we have the aforesaid road 


to travel through without our horses 
being Shod as thare is no Blacksmith 
neigher than a mill your Petitioners are 


not only few in number but poor and 





Judge B. W. Bonney 


must remain so except the aforesaid 
Difficulties Can be removed.” 

This petition was signed by seven 
other settlers besides Captain Williams, 
and was but little more lugubrious than 
a former communication to the general 
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court in which he alone petitioned for 
assistance, and informed the legislators 
that their petitioners had fallen upon 
such grievous lines that they “ cannot 
live in said town nor move out of the 
same, except your honors will Interpose 
in our behalf.” 

Their honors interposed and enabled 
the settlers to bring about the fulfill- 
ment of the proprietors’ first promise—- 
to build a road,—and the next year the 
proprietors themselves kept 
faith in the second agreement 
and induced a miller to move 
into town. This first road was 
followed by many more and 
to the first mill were added 
others, so that when the new 
century opened Littleton pre- 
sented the beginnings of the 
tlourishing town which it soon 
The 


of Littleton 


became. development 


was materially 
aided in a commercial sense 
by reason of the relations 
which the town sustained to 


other localities in New Hamp- 


1Mr. F.J . Eastman of Northf 
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shire and its relations to contiguous and 
neighboring communities in Vermont. 
‘Situated as Littleton is on the bor 
ders of Vermont,” wrote a former resi- 
dent! of the town in discussing one 
phase of this subject, “possessing a 
thoroughfare from its boundaries, east 
thrift of a 
large section of that state was trans- 


and west, over which the 


ported every recurring winter in long 


lines of pod teoms to Portland and 
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Portsmouth, its fame as a 
stopping place, its boundless 
resources of pine and water- 
power, became themes of con- 
versation in many a Vermont 
farm-house. Staging and mail 
routes naturally followed the 
track of this, developing com- 
merce and communication 
between St. Johnsbury, Dan- 
ville, and Montpelier, and 
the prosperity of which all 
this gave promise became an 
accomplished fact.” 

In those days the indus- 
tries of country villages were 
less pretentious than now and were 
much more diversified. 

When the budding manufacturing of 
Littleton was but scarcely begun it em- 
braced as many industries as the town 
does now, though the output of a week 
now will put to shame a year’s product 
then. The early industries were kept 
close to nature, and the first enterprise 
of the settlers found vent in the estab- 
means of 


lishing of potasheries, by 


which the necessary destruction of the 


forest was made to yield another result 


LITTLETON. 





seizure of the 


than that afforded by the 


cleared and burned land for cultivation. 
Later, improved roads afforded a mar- 
ket, and by means of the saw-mill yet 
another item of profit was taken from 
the intervales and 


wooded uplands. 


Following these came a tannery, and 
thus industry and enterprise branched 
that 
town’s manufactures compiled by Mr. 
am. <. 


centennial 


out, so from a summary of the 


Remich on the occasion of the 
celebration in 1884, it ap- 
pears that no less than twenty-five dis- 
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tinct branch- 


es of indus- 
try have had 
a foothold 
here. 
“Littleton 
is not, strict- 
ly speaking,” 
Mr. 
Remich, *“‘and 


says 
never was a 
manufactur- 
ing town; that 
is to say, the 
business and 
prosperity of 
the town do 

not depend, and never have, upon its 
alone. Be- 


manufacturing interests 


cause of its situation it has been a 
commercial center of importance, and 
it has large and valuable agricultural 
resources. For these reasons it has 
not been materially affected by depres- 
sions in any particular branch of indus- 
try. Owing to the division of capital 
and business the progress of the town 
has been much more rapid and continu- 


ous than it otherwise would have been, 


a em 





Lizzie (Kilburn) Remich. 
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and there has 
been no long 
and _ serious 
depression in 
its manufact- 
uring inter- 
ests such as 
have affected 
other commu- 
nities, be- 
cause if one 
man failed 
there were 
others arising 
from its com- 
mercial, pro- 
fessional, or 
agricultural classes ready to step into 
his shoes and prosecute the business, 
or start something else in its place 
equally beneficial to the community.” 
And, Mr. Remich might have added, 
the town has been fully as keen in fol 





Daniel C. Remict 


lowing the development of its moral 


nature as its commercial or industrial 
advantages. Littleton was incorporated 
with none of the old-time, royal-charter 
requirements looking toward the estab- 


lishment of schools and the settling of a 
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but it was faithfully followed up, and in 
1811, Moses Little, one of the original 
proprietors, gave two acres of land in 
the centre of the town for a meeting- 
house site, and the town voted $200 
toward the enterprise. In the same 
year in which the town voted to pay 





minister ; and, as we have already seen, 
the first settlers were in no condition to 


lend any considerable financial favor to 





either proposition, yet they began to 


pay appropriate attention to both as 





soon as their means allowed, and in 
1791 the town voted to hire preaching 
for two months and also to raise sixteen $200 toward building the church, an- 
bushels of wheat toward the support of other vote was taken under that head 
schools, three districts being formed the which was much more important and 


next year. This was a small beginning, significant, September 11, 1811; it was 





ra Parker Glove Works 
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“Voted, That each denomination of 
Christians shall have a right to occupy 
the meeting-house in proportion to the 


money they pay for building and repair- 





Judge Edgar Aldrich. 


ing the same, so far that in that propor- 
tion each denomination have a right to 
put what preacher they please into the 
pulpit, and each person shall have a 





Hon. A. S. Batchellor. 


right to choose to which denomination 
he will be considered as belonging.” 

At the time when the town of Little- 
ton took this significant action the state 


made 


LITTLETON. 


of New Hampshire was in a turmoil 
over the issues of religious toleration, 
and the Toleration Act was not finally 


law until 1819. Its principles 








at Littleton 


years earlier, and in the struggle to give 


were put in force eight 


to the state what she had voted herself 


the town was instrumental in that in 


Hon. William H. Mitchell. 


five successive elections the Rev. Dan 
Young, a Methodist preacher at Lisbon, 
was sent from this district to the state 
senate, and in that body he used his 





Se Safe 
inte eid An © SB. 





the 


order 
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powers solely to secure the passage of 
Act. 
been as wise as this one the standing 


Toleration Had every town 


would have met with fewer re- 


proaches, political strife would have 
been lessened, and the judiciary of the 


time would have received and doubtless 


a noted one. 


religion 
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One of the earliest teach- 


ers in Littleton was Miss Melinda Ran- 
kin? who began here her consecrated 
life-work at the age of fourteen; later 
carrying the humanizing influences of 


and education into Mexico, 


being the first missionary to visit that 





Hon. Harry Bingham 


merited less censure than it was their 
lot to undergo. 

The sixteen bushels of wheat which 
were voted in aid of the first schools in 
Littleton proved wonderfully productive 
seed and have brought forth much more 
than an hundred fold. 
tional interests of the town have been 


To the educa- 


devoted the energies of many of the 
foremost citizens, and among the officers 
and teachers have been numbered many 


Hon. Edward F. Bingham. Hon 


' See GRANITE MONTHLY for Apri’, 1894. 
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Mrs. L. M. 
time superintendent of schools of the 


country. Wilson, at one 
city of Des Moines, Ia., and now at the 
head of an important school for young 
ladies in Chicago, was also a teacher in 
the public schools of this, her native 
place, and here doubtless it was that 
she received the inspiration of the career 
which her profession afforded her. Mrs. 
E. M. Walton, a distinguished educator 
of the Pacific Coast, and a writer of no 
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mean gifts, a native of Littleton, also 
saw service as a teacher here; and so 
did the Hon. William Heyward and 
Samuel B. Page, Esq., both destined 
later to rise to eminence in the law, a 
kindred profession. A high school was 
organized here in 1868, two years after 
The 
Rev. Charles E. Harrington, D. D., was 


a union school district was formed. 


the first principal, and his successors 
have been men of consecrated zeal and 
ability. The higher schools of the 
town are contained in the high school 
building which was built in 1868, a 
handsome and commodious structure, 
its tower containing a clock, the gift 
of Moses A. Dow, a Littleton boy. 
Moses A. Dow was one of a nota- 
ble group of natives of Littleton who 
achieved high success in journalistic 
ranks. He was born here in 1810 and 
learned the printer’s trade. Before he 
was thirty he had established nine 
periodicals, all of which were failures ; 
but when he was forty he founded the 
Waverly Magazine, which was at first 
a failure, but which later proved to be 
a stupendous success, netting Mr. Dow 
a fortune, a portion of his wealth going 


to the foundation of Dow Academy 
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in the neighboring town of 
Franconia. 

Another editorial son of 
Littleton is Colonel Francis 
A. Eastman, who published 
the first paper in town, the 
Ammonoosuc Reporter, from 
that graduating to metropol- 
itan editorial rooms and 
finally appearing in Chicago 
as an editor of the Chicago 
Times and as projector of the 
precursor of the present /n- 
ter-Ocean. In _ politics, as 
well, he was prominent and 
served in both branches of 
the Illinois legislature. President Grant's 
first appointment was that of Francis A. 
Eastman to be postmaster of Chicago. 
After these diversions in politics he re- 
turned to journalism, and prosperous 
sheets at Utica, N. Y., and at Los An 
geles, Cal., attest that he has not lost 
his enthusiasm or ability. 

In religious journalism the Rev. Nel 
son E. Cobleigh, D. D., LL. D., won 


great successes. He was born in Little- 





Residence of Henry L. Tilton. 
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ton November 24, 1814, and 
prepared for the ministry of 
the Methodist church. From 
the pulpit he went to the pro- 
fessor’s chair and thence to 
the presidency of a college. 
From here he went to the 
editorial desk of Zion's Her- 
ald and for three years was 
a brilliant and effective news- 
paper worker. He then was 
called to a _ college presi- 
dency in Tennessee and after 
five years of teaching he re- 
turned to journalism as ed- 
itor of the Methodist Advocate at Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, and here he died in harness. 
In his denomination Dr. Cobleigh was 
held in the highest esteem, and in the 
General Conference of 1872 he received 
the vote of the southern delegates on 
every ballot for a bishop. 

Rev. Enoch Merrill Pingree is another 
member of this group, he rising to the 
editorial function through the pulpit, 
having been a Universalist preacher of 
power and promise before turning his 
attention to the denominational press to 
which he was a decided ornament. His 
last work was on the Star in the West, 
published at Cincinnati, where he had 


th 








also engaged in the ministerial profession 
earlier in life. A brother of his, George 
FE. Pingree, was also at one time en- 
gaged in editorial work in Illinois. 

To make an even half dozen, as a 
hustling huckster would put it, we will 
mention Edwin Azro Charlton, author 
of a more or less famous volume, “ New 
Hampshire As It Is,” and now editor of 
the Brodhead (Wisconsin) /ndependent. 

The readers of this magazine will be 
interested to note that Mr. Henry H. 
Metcalf, the founder of THE GRANITE 
MonrTHLY, began his newspaper work in 
Littleton, forsaking the law to engage in 
the work of establishing the White Moun- 
tain Republic, a sheet which 
gained for its editor the most 
favorable consideration, the 
excellence of his work leading 
him into fields of wider use- 
fulness and greater favor, his 
editorial positions including 
the managing editorship of 
the Manchester Union and the 
People and Patriot. Mr. Met- 
calf’s journalistic service has 
been long, important, and in- 
fluential, and the people of 
Littleton have not lost mem- 
ory of his early and credita- 
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Danie! J. Strain 


ble endeavors among them. Nor has 
he forgotten the town where he was 
first encouraged in the career which has 
been so nobly pursued by him, the town, 
be it added, from among whose daughters 
he chose his wife. 





The Republic- Fourna/l is the present 
successor of the Repud/ic, and with the 
Littleton Courier it amply sustains the 


n his Studio. 


high record of journalism in Littleton. 
The world of letters also recognizes 
another native of Littleton who has had 
an exceptional career. Frye W. Giles, 
after beginning a prosperous mercantile 
and business life here, early in the fifties 
removed to Kansas. He was one of a 
party who “ pitched” on the present site 
of Topeka, and assisted in the con- 
struction of the first building in that 
city. It was a rude cabin, but the 
founders were building better than they 
knew. A picture of this served for the 
frontispiece of the history of the city, 
and Frye W. Giles, who rocked the 
cradle of the capital of Kansas, became 
the historian of the place. 

Two recent contributions to religious 
literature have been made by natives of 
Littleton. “The Wonderful Counsel- 
lor,” published in 1892, is a compilation 
of and commentary on all the recorded 
sayings of the Lord Jesus by Rev. Henry 
B. Mead, M. A., and “ Royal Help for 
Loyal Living” is a compilation by 
Martha Wallace Richardson, brought 
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graduate of the female college at Tilton, 


out in 1893. Richardson is a 
residing -at Lisbon, and Mr. Mead is a 
clergyman of the Congregational order 
residing in Connecticut and prominent 
in the work of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

David 


historical 


Here, too, we should mention 


Goodall, whose letters and 
reminiscences were published since his 
death, revealing a refined scholarship 
and rare descriptive powers. 

Nor is this the only group of notables 
which this town affords, and what is 
noticeable here is that both sexes share 
in the honors which have come to Little- 
Miss Rankin, Mrs. Wilson, 


and Mrs. Walton have been named, and 


ton natives. 


to them should be joined Mrs. Royal M. 
Cole, who with her husband found con- 
genial work in the missionary field in 


Eastern Turkey, where their labors for 
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a score of years or more have been most 
efficient. 

Mrs. Adaline Wallace Chadbourne is 





Col. Benjamin H. Corning. 


a native of Littleton who won repute 
as one of the foremost workers among 


182 


the ranks of 
army nurses 
during the 
late unpleas- 
antness, her 
ardor for the 
cause draw- 
ing her into 
the work ear- 
ly in the war 
and _ continu- 
ing her in la- 


and 


responsible 


borious 


positions un- 
til after the 
close of hos- 
tilities. The 
government, 
it is satisfac- 
tory to note, recognized Mrs. Chad- 
bourne’s worth, before her decease, by a 
substantial pension. 


This is but a beginning. In every 
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School—South Side. 
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: profession, in 
all mercantile 
the 
the 


town or those 


pursuits, 
sons of 
who studied 
or began their 
here 
the 
high places. 


work 


overrun 


In the law is 
found Benja- 
West 
Bonney, a 


min 


member of 
the supreme 
court of New 
York, who 


was born here 


High Sch 


and who add- 
ed to his other honors a position among 
the trustees of Dartmouth College. 
Judge Bonney was in the height of his 
career when he died in 1868. 

The first lawyer in town was Joseph 
E. Dow, who was the father of Moses 
A. Dow, already recalled as a publisher 
and philanthropist. Mr. Dow was fol- 
lowed soon by others, and among them 
may be named the late Chief-Justice 
Henry A. Bellows, who began practice 
in Littleton and afterward removed to 
Concord whence he 


the 


went upon the 
Hon. William Burns, who 
began here that brilliant legal career 
which lasted so many years; and the 
Rands, Edward D. and Charles W., who 
had an office here as well as at Lisbon 
until the partnership was broken by the 
elevation of the first-named to the bench. 

Here that famous family of brothers, 


bench; 


the Binghams, Harry, George, and 
Edward, began their legal work. Here 


the first of them rose to the head of his 
profession in the state and yet holds 


the position; here the second went 

















twice to the highest bench in the state, 
and here he now is associated in active 
practice with his son; and from here 
the third went west where awaited him 
bench of Ohio, 


a seat on the circuit 





Charles C. Smith 


President Board of Trade 


whence he was called to be chief-justice 
of the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia. 

It was here that Judge E. P. Green of 
Akron, Ohio, a member of the circuit 
court of that state, studied ; it was here 
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also that Clinton Rowell, a prominent 


member of the St. Louis bar, first 
delved for legal honors. From the 


same stock is sprung the Hon. Jonathan 
Rowell, a member of congress from an 
Illinois district, though the latter’s con- 
nection with the town is but a family 
affair. 

old 


clergyman, who was one of the first set- 


From Priest Goodall, a retired 


tlers here, and was for a long period one 
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valled patience, and his unfailing good 
sense have given him unusual qualifi- 
cations. He is associated with that 
Nestor of the bar, the Hon. Harry 
Bingham, whose is by far the ablest 
legal mind now at the bar of New 
Hampshire, whose great powers have 
been felt in all the causes celebres of a 
half century, whose political leader- 
ship has been the admiration of a 
series of campaigns, and whose mark 
is found upon the statute books for a 
half century. Added to these in the 
same firm is the Hon. William H. 
Mitchell, now solicitor of the county 
and a former member of the state sen- 





ate, who supplements the attainments 


Littleton Public Library. 


of his colleagues with knowledge no 
of the most prominent men in the poli- less accurate and valuable. 

tics and business affairs of the town, 
and the organizer of the first church, 
—from him were descended several 
able members of the legal profession, 
notably Ira Goodall of the old Bath 
firm of Woods & Goodall, and that 
latter-day saint, General Philip Car- 
penter, of New York city. 

From a flourishing practice in Lit- 
tleton it was that the Hon. Edgar Al- 
drich was called to preside over the 
New Hampshire house of represent- 
atives in 1885, and less than six years 
later he was commissioned to sit upon 
the United States bench for this dis- 
trict where he has won the golden 
opinions of his associates and the bar. 

These men have had worthy suc- 
cessors, and among the present ac- 
tive practitioners of the town may 
be named the Hon. Albert S. Batch- 
ellor, who adds to the engrossing du- 
ties laid upon him by a numerous 
clientage the fascinating labor of ed- 
iting the state papers, a task for which 
his fine, discriminating historical 
scholarship, his rare tact, his unri- 
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Bellows & Sons’ Stereoscopic View Factory. 
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The Hon. James W. Remick, a mem- 
ber of the local bar, is likewise to be 
noted as having recently served a term 


as United States attorney for this dis- 





trict, an office in which he made an 
Charles M. T A. M., M. D. 
honorable record and won the favor 


of the public. 

The Littleton physicians of the last 
generation have nearly all completed 
their life work. Dr. Adams Moore, the 
most scholarly of them all, was a leading 


of 


known in literature. 


physician his day and was well 
He was the first 
town historian, and at his decease left 
good work on that subject only partially 
developed. Dr. Charles M. Tuttle was 
of the skilful 


all-round practitioners in northern New 


one boldest and most 


Hampshire. Dr. Bugbee had a wide 
reputation in conservative surgery, and 
Dr. Watson was an authority in many 
Dr. William 
Burns, in the harness more than sixty 


difficult lines of practice. 


years, the founder of a library intended 
to bear his name, and the principal 
patron and promoter of Burns Lodge 
of 
and progressive, was the worthy patri- 


Free Masons, genial, benevolent, 


arch of the profession. 
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Dr. Sanger, lately president of the 
Homeopathic State association, is now 
Of 
the regular school Dr. Moffett, a veteran 


the senior in years and practice. 


of the war, lately surgeon of the Third 
the 
National Guard, is the dean, and Dr. 
Page, Dr. McGregor, Dr. Beattie, Dr. 
Abbott, and Dr. Page, Jr., all are men 


Regiment of New Hampshire 


who do honor to their calling. 

The old church, too, has had its share 
in the notable array which a study of 
Littleton check-lists would evolve and 
the gospel has been of quite equal glory, 
honor, and immortality with the law. 
Drury Fairbank was the first settled 
pastor in the town. Priest Fairbank was 
a character. His theology was of the 
most pronounced type, and it was doubt- 
less owing to his influence that the 
church for some years was styled by the 
irreverent “the ironworks.” Priest Fair- 
bank is reported to have been a noisy 


preacher. At any rate an old worthy of 





the town one day met the parson and 
that his (the 
parishioner’s) wife thought Priest Fair- 
bank one of the best men in the world. 
“And so do I,” he added, “but I’d 


gravely informed him 
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Grange Hall. 
rather hear a new saw mill than listen to 
you preach.” 

Priest Fairbank ministered to this 
people for sixteen years and was fol- 
lowed by two brothers, Evarts G. and 
Isaac R. Worcester, the first dying 
soon after his installation and the 
latter filling the pulpit for three 
years. After resigning his charge 
here Dr. Isaac R. Worcester became 
engaged in the work of the American 
Board and was a district secretary of 
the organization for two years; and 
was then for thirty years editor of 
the Missionary Herald. 

Among other preachers of the Con- 
gregational order here was the Rev. 
George A. Gates, D. D., now presi- 
dent of Iowa State 
somewhat 


University, a 
peculiar feature of his 
ministry here being that he was re- 
fused installation because of his ad- 
vanced theological views. 

The Methodist church was early 
in evidence here, though its organ- 


ization was not perfected earlier than a 


half century ago. Yet in that time its 


pulpit has been filled with many very 
able men, among them being Rev. Sul- 
livan Holman, the first pastor; Rev. S. 


E. Quimby, afterward president of the 
seminary at Tilton; Rev. Dudley P. 
Leavitt, D. D., one of the most distin- 
guished pulpiteers in his denomination ; 
Rev. John Currier, that valiant old war- 
rior of the church who served the house 
of representatives as chaplain during the 
memorable session of 1874; and Rev. 
M. V. B. Knox, D. D., now president of 
Wahpetan College, Dakota; Rev. J. E. 
Robins, a native of Littleton, was for 
some years presiding elder of his dis- 
trict, and is reckoned as among the 
most worthy divines in New Hampshire. 

Since the establishment of a 
Baptist church here 
attended it. 
faithful and respected men. 


Free 
prosperity has 
Its ministers have all been 
The Rev. 
Granville C. Waterman, once a Littleton 
pastor, now of Providence, R. 


leader in the denomination. 


I. is a 


He 


has 


Granite Block. 
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been a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence and is prominent in educational 
and missionary undertakings of the 
denomination. 

The Rev. Francis H. Lyford, who died 


recently, passed through a checkered 


career. He was, like many other dis- 
tinguished New Hampshire men, a 


Barnstead boy. Early he developed a 


marked proficiency in military affairs 
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Nothingism he returned to Democratic 


allegiance, became a_ Free _ Baptist 
minister, and forever eschewed politics. 
He was interested in agriculture, and 
He 


wrote much on agricultural matters, was 


was a specialist in horticulture. 


an active patron of husbandry, 
address 
at the 


~t< and delivered the 


on 


“ Agriculture ” 




















and was an authority on matters of 


discipline and tactics in the old militia 
establishment. He went west and was 
a lieutenant of Missouri volunteers in 
the army operating under Sterling Price 
against the Mormons. Returning to 
New Hampshire, he participated in the 
uprising of the American party, and was 
one of its leaders, being prominently 
mentioned for congressional and guber- 
natorial honors. He held the offices of 


city clerk of Manchester and railroad 


commissioner. 


In the passing of Know 


Littleton centennial celebration, being 
then pastor of the Free Baptist church 
here. 

From the Episcopal chancel here as 
second rector of All Saints church, the Rt. 
Rev. Anson R. Graves, D. D., now bishop 
of the Diocese of the Platte, ministered 
to a small but earnest flock who have 
numbered among their pastors some of 
the most devoted men in orders, notably 
the Rev. 
has but now resigned his charge in 


Lucius Waterman, D. D., who 


order to carry his gospel to a mission 
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field in the youngest of the cities of the 
state. 

The Catholics, Advents, and Uni- 
tarians are well established here, the 
latter having reorganized after an interim 





Hon 


Henry A. Bellows. 


of more than thirty years since the days 
when Henry A. Bellows was the chief 
their first efforts, and 
through the liberality of General Cruft 
of Bethlehem attractive house of 
worship now gives a sense of permanency 
to their undertaking. 


supporter of 


an 


3efore passing from the subject of 
the local church and clergy, it should be 
noted that two men who have since 
become distinguished were immigrants, 
first locating in Littleton and after some 
years among her people passing to pro- 
fessional and public life. These were 
Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., widely known 
as a writer, both in his own name and 
under the nxom de plume of Lawrence 
Lancewood, Esq., and Francis Forrester, 
Esq., and Rev. Hugh Montgomery, the 
most aggressive temperance advocate in 
the Methodist ministry. The former 
was once editor of Zion’s Herald and 
many other periodicals, and his books 
have had an aggregate sale of more 
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than half a million copies. Mr. Mont- 
gomery while a Littleton farm laborer, 
as was the case with Dr. Wise when a 
Littleton school-master, pushed into the 
higher branches of academic study, and 
here both made their first attempts in 
ministerial work. Mr. Montgomery, in 
his autobiography, devotes an interesting 
chapter to reminiscences of his early 
experience in this town. If not sons 
these men may well be regarded as 
adopted sons of Littleton. 

The Rankins were a prominent and 
numerous family in the early history of 
the town, but no representative of the 
name remains on the old sod. They 
Scotch Presbyterians, originally 
immigrating from Glasgow. 


were 
The most 
distinguished living descendant of the 
pioneer is the Rev. Jeremiah E. Rankin, 
D. D., LL. D., president of Howard 
University 


in Washington. Though 


born in Thornton, he recognizes his 





Shae 
2 ee 
ee ‘ 


Adams Moore, A. M., M. D. 


sonship to Littleton in substantial ways 
and was the orator at her centennial. 
All these church and school forces 
did not spring up at once, as my narra- 
tive may imply. They came along in 


turn and kept company with other 


























development. For example, the Meth- 
odist church and the railroad secured 
foothold 


What the church has done for the town 


here about simultaneously. 


is not easy to measure. Likewise it is 
difficult to say what the railroad has 
wrought in the community. 

The 


iron horse had hard work to 


— 
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and made it possible to grow cucumbers 
in January upon the snow-clad hills of 
Littleton at a profit. 

But one of its chief labors here was 
with men, for it added a new profession 
to men’s opportunities, and among 
those who were led into railroading 


here are Horace E. Chamberlin, now 


Catholic Church and Parsonage. 


reach here. Litigation and liens marked 
almost every length of rail. But once 
here the wonder has been how ever the 
town existed without it. It completely 
revolutionized life in Littleton. It put an 
end to the daily stages lumbering through 
the town and with them the old stage 
be suc- 


tavern passed away also—to 


ceeded by handsome, modern summer 


resorts. 


It brought a market nearer, 


superintendent of a division of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, who was an early 
station-agent at Littleton; and W. R. 
Brackett, now high in office with the 
same corporation, who was a telegraph 
operator here when the railroad was 
young in this community. 

Colonel B. H. Corning, once super- 
intendent of the White Mountain rail- 
road and later with the Boston, Con- 
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Congregational Church. 


cord & Montreal, in a like capacity, 
had much to do with railroading in Lit- 
tleton and indeed in the whole north 
country. Since retiring from railroad 
life he has made his home here, and 
devotes his activities to the conduct of 
large business interests and the dis- 
charge of numerous trusts. 

In this connection it must be recalled 
that the late Sylvester Marsh, projector, 
of the Mount 


railroad, was residing in 


inventor, and builder 
Washington 
Littleton 


was perfected and the road was built. 


when his famous mechanism 


In the kindred work of telegraphy 
Littleton’s most promising son is Fred 
O. Nourse, general traffic chief of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., at New 
York, his first dallying with the subtle 
fluid having been in the local telegraph 
office at Littleton. 
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With the advent of the railroad the 
Littleton of to-day came rapidly into 
view, though the simplification of indus- 
try which to-day presents itself was a 
Littleton 
to-day is almost an industrial anomaly. 


matter of some years’ growth. 


It has but three genuine products— 
gloves, lumber, and stereoscopic views 

and in these Ira Parker, Charles Eaton, 
and B. W. Kilburn the 
With three 
and in such hands, Littleton need never 
worry. 


are leading 


spirits. these industries, 


Integrity and sagacity, com 


bined with a_ superiority of product 
which cannot be decried, have placed 
these Littleton 


fear of severe depression and collapse. 


industries in beyond 

These do not, of course, sum up the 
employment of the nearly four thousand 
people who live in Littleton. ‘There are 
the usual small enterprises which abound 
in New England, a bobbin mill, a carriage 
shop, a soap factory, a saw-mill, and a 
set of mill-stones, and behind all these 





Gates, D. D. 

is the agricultural interest, which here 

attains huge dimensions. 
Littleton is a beautiful town. On its 

hillsides, rising from the business street, 

cluster the homes of its citizens, all of 
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them comfortable, many of them hand- 
some and luxurious. ‘Towering above 
these stands the school-house, and 
beyond that three summer hotels of 
note, the Oak Hill House, the Chiswick 





Inn, and The Maples, open their hospi- 
table doors. On the heights. too, stands 
the Grand View. Another, the Mountain 
View, is lower down and on the street 
itself stands Thayer’s, a model hostelry 
now in the second generation of a family 


gone to his 


a] 


of bonifaces, for “ Dad” has 
long home, which, if it is as good as that 

which he offered to the travelling public 

for forty years, is a “glad fruition.” 

I'wo bygone stage taverns also orna- 
ment the street, one of them, after a 
continuous life of usefulness as a hotel 
since 1827, now about to be given over 
as a tenement house, following the fate 
of the other, the Old Granite, which has 
long since been wedded to the idols of 
four room flats, a mighty fall since the 
days when Harriet Martineau stopped 
there and was read a lesson in manners 
by the landlord’s daughter who also 
waited upon the table. 

With its seven churches, its fine busi- 
ness blocks, its solid banks, the monu- 
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ment to the labors and sagacity of sev- 
eral solid local financiers and the suc- 
cessors to Colonel H. L. Tilton’s private 
banking house, its public library, its 
new town building, its annual session of 
a United States court, its fine passenger 
station, its excellent water-supply, its 
electric lights, and its growing sewerage 
system, the Littleton of to-day takes a 
place in the front rank of New England 
towns. 

And these are merely some of the 
physical evidences of the community’s 
worth. The aesthetic evidences are 
equally imposing. Art and music have 
received special attention here. There 
is a local development worthy of note. 

Daniel J. Strain, who was born here, 
now stands at the head of portrait 
painters in New England, though his 
facile brush has brought him into promi- 
nence in other branches of art, and 
“the line’’ of more than one exhibition 
of the first rank has been adorned with 
his work, while on the walls of the 


Paris salon his canvases have made 
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frequent appearance, sometimes with 
triumph. 
Geo. A. Clark is a master in his line 


of commercial drawing, and is the relli- 
able artist of the Rand-Avery Company 
of Boston. He was born here in the 
sixties, and his career is before him. 

Mrs. Ellen B. Farr has made a success 
of painting in fruit and flowers, and has 
a good market for her work. Inamateur 
lines George H. Tilton, Stella B. Farr, 
Lillian Sanger, Mrs. Flora Hatch, and 
Mrs. Louise Aldrich have very good 
products of their own skill. 

Here Weisman of Franconia has his 
best customers, and Edward Hill's gems 
of mountain scenery are on the walls of 
many Littleton drawing rooms. From 
Littleton Richard Taft sent Johnson’s 


“Old Man of the Mountain” as a gift 
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to the state, and his widow has 
here a valuable collection of paint- 
ings of mountain subjects which 
the ‘Tafts have gathered in later 
years. 

rhe works of the masters of 
modern painting are numerous in 


B. W. Kilburn’s 


many struggling painters have had 


collection, and 
his timely help to place them on 
vantage ground in their profes 
sion, 

Littleton 
Musical Association is unique. It 


The history of the 
has existed a quarter of a century, 
failed to hold a 


successful annual conven 


and has never 
winter 
tion. It is strong financially and 


No sim- 


ilar instance of musical persist- 


a permanent institution. 


ence is on record in this state. 
Martha Dana Shepard has been 
the pianist of this convention for 
twenty-five consecutive years, and 
Carl Zerrahn is its patron saint. 
Another flourishing musical o1 
ganization is the Saranac Band, now 
under the direction of Mr. George H 


Wilder, a composer and performer of 


high repute. 
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them the Grand Army of the 
Republic taking a prominent 
place, by reason of the bravery 
of Littleton soldiers, if for 
nothing else, among the de- 


, * ella fenders of their country from 





here being Major Evarts W. 
Farr, the first volunteer from 
the town, who left an arm on 
the battlefield and who after- 
ward in the strifes of civil life 





yielded up his existence 











through the exhaustion of a 
campaign which had just tri- 
umphantly re-elected him to 
congress. And Captain Will- 
j aepitts iam Adams Moore, another of 

In this connection one will notice the Littleton’s boys in blue, belongs to the 
extensive system of parks which this world by reason of his immortal gal- 
town can cite, as physical and aesthetic lantry on the bloody and impassable 
evidences of its merit. With a lib- heights of Fredericksburg when the col- 
eral expenditure of town’s money two ors of his regiment were rescued only 
parks have been inaugurated, 
one of them supplemented by 
the lavish generosity of Mr. 
Bb. W. Kilburn who has made 
of * The Dells,” an adjoining 
tract, one of the garden spots 
of the earth. To these will 
be added Riverside Park, the 
property of Colonel H. L. Til- 





ton, which is, however, open 
to the public free, and Par 
ker Mountain where an ad- 
mission fee gives access to 
an observatory of wide range. 
Upon the slope of this moun 
tain are Mr. Ira Parker’s ex- 
tensive greenhouses, whence 


‘Saranac cukes” go in mid- 





winter to the tables of metro- 
politan gourmets. 

Nor have I yet told the 
whole. ‘To aid in enlivening 


existence here is a full quota 





of secret societies, among 


Unitarian Church 
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after a rampart of fallen 
heroes had been tumbled at 
the foot of the staff. 
Through the town flows 
the Ammonoosuc, and _ its 
western boundary is the 
mighty Connecticut. | 
watched the Ammonoosuc 
once as | stood on a Lit- 
tleton hillside, and I thought 
of its tiny source, its strug- 
gles and dashes, its leaps 
and bounds, as it sped away 
seaward. I saw its placid 
flow between its narrow 
banks as it entered the intervale along 
which Littleton lies. And to me they 
seemed alike, the town and the river, 


obscure at first, struggling over rough 





roads to their goal; but at the last 
peacefully, tranquilly moving on, full of 
power and life, a vital influence through 
the whole land. 





HAPPINESS. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


Like sunshine-bound harvest sheaves, 


Joy is in every soul that breathes ; 


With others its reflecting ray 


Share, and with thee ’t will longer stay. 
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By 


Sarah 


Hills- 
borough stands a typical New England 
built of brick, a 
rambling home. 


In the northwestern part of 


homestead, wide- 


spread, 1g Upon this 


farm, which lies at the foot of Stow’s 
mountain, Cornelius Cooledge was born 
Oct. 11, 1828. His parents were Lem- 
The 


family cradle had done its duty by eight 


uel and Lucy Keyes Cooledge. 


little ones before he came to occupy it 
and be lulled to sleep by the busy, hard- 
working mother. 

At that time there was no road lead- 
ing past the house, and it was no unusual 
sight to see this mother take an infant 
upon a horse and go through lane and 
pasture “across lots” to the “ Baird” 
road, letting down the bars as she went, 
thence to the neighbors or the store. 

As he was the last to enter this fam- 
ily of children, so he was the last to 
leave the old homestead, where he had 
spent nearly all the sixty-seven years of 
his life, and where he died, June 6, 
1894. 
dren upon the hilltop in the East Wash- 


He was buried beside his chil- 
ington cemetery, June 10. His brother 
Masons from Harmony lodge were in 
attendance, also many members of the 
Masonic fraternity from the adjoining 
towns. Over his grave they performed 
the rites of Masonic burial, so dear to 
his heart. 

He was widely known, and the day 
following his death a leading editor paid 
“He has 
An 
His compeers and 


this tribute to his memory : 
gone, a statesman, a patriot. hon- 
est man has left us. 
personal friends, whom he counted by 


scores and hundreds, will not forget his 


HON. CORNELIUS COOLEDGE. 


M. Bailey. 


loving, noble example. 


He was a good 


man, and his memory will long be 
cherished by a host of friends all over 
our grand and good old state, which he 
loved so well, and which in return was 
He 


eral-minded, sympathetic, and generous 


proud to do him honor. was lib 





Hon. Cornelius Coo 


edge. 


to a fault, ready at all times to perform 
a friendly act, and with no desire to 
parade the circumstance. He seemed 
to enjoy doing right because it was 
right. During his career he was en- 
trusted with large business and financial 
interests, and the breath of suspicion 
never rested upon any of his private or 
public acts. 

“He was of commanding appearance, 
a robust person, of almost giant propor- 
tions. In him were happily combined 
strict integrity, great executive ability, 
sound judgment, and a cheerful disposi- 


tion. In every sense of the word he 
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was an honest, large-hearted, affable 
man, who made friends wherever he 
went.” 

While Mr. Cooledge possessed a 
strong will, his heart was tender and 
his affections strong and deep, lasting 
through the storms and sunshine that 
come to us all in this life. The hearty, 
cordial grasp of his big hand has spoken 
louder than words could have done of 
sympathy and helpfulness to many a 
sorrow-laden heart. No one appealed 
to his heart or his purse in vain; so 
long as any one needed his assistance, 
he gave it unsparingly. 

When a mere child the present 
homestead was built by his father (the 
old home stood just across the road), 
and in the living room a huge fireplace 
was built. Its deep, clean sides and 
roomy proportions suggested “ play- 
house ” to the childish mind of Corne- 
lius, and while the carpenters were busy 
in another room he gathered about him 
bits of board, brick, long, curling, shin- 
ing shavings, and retiring into this cav- 
ernous retreat was enjoying his new 
play-house with a true pleasure, almost 
unknown to children of the present day, 
when the harsh tones of the head car- 
penter bade him “ Get out of that and 


’ 


go home,” while the rough hands tore 
down his cob house of sticks, pulled 
his silvery shavings from their fastenings, 
and scattered his kingdom, where he 
was reigning so peacefully, broadcast. 
“T can never tell,” said he, “how those 
words and actions cut me to the heart. 
I pity myself when I think how my 
child heart ached, and how sorrowfully I 
obeyed his command and went across 
the road to tell mother. They were the 
first harsh words I remember, and I 
never forgot them through all these 
sixty years. I think the remembrance 
of that uncalled-for harshness has 


served to make me more considerate of 
a child’s feelings all my life.” 

Through the early years of his life he 
stayed upon the farm, attending district 
school in winter and assisting about the 
farm work in summer and fall. The 
same routine that blesses many a lad’s 
life,—they think it dull and unimpor- 
tant, yet it often forms the first rounds 
of the ladder upon which in later years 
they mount to heights such as in child- 
hood they never dreamed existed. 

Give a child the freedom of the hill- 
side pasture, the garden, the meadow, 
and the barn; teach them kindness to 
all things ; teach them that God is seen 
in every blossoming flower and tiny 
grass blade, that they can come close 
to the giver of all good, living close to 
nature, and you have given them a bet- 
ter foundation for a noble life than any 
city or village streets afford. Ask our 
business men throughout the country if 
their life is not the richer for these 
childhood memories. 

When sixteen years old Mr. Cooledge 
went into business in Boston, thence to 
Clinton, Mass., in a store, where he re- 
mained until 1849. He had now 
reached his twenty-first birthday, and 
being as the term goes, a free man, be- 
gan to think upon the future and to 
map out his work. It was in this year 
that the excitement over the discovery 
of gold mines in California was creating 
such a fever in the minds of young and 
old throughout the country. Young men 
full of ambition and eager for fame or 
wealth felt that the surest way to these 
lay across the continent. 

The fever swept like wildfire through 
the Eastern states, attacking young 
men with a fervor that was irresistible ; 


they closed their eyes and ears to the 
attractions and affections of home sur- 
roundings, buckled on their armor, and 
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were off for that far away, almost un- 
known land. California was a great way 
off in 1849, at least it must have seemed 
so before transportation across the con 
tinent was made as easy as now. 

Mr. Cooledge sailed from Boston Jan. 
11th, in the good barque Oxford, going 


by the way of Cape Horn; he arrived 
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wards opened a trading post at Mur- 
derer’s Bar, on the North fork of the 
American river. For six years he con- 
tinued his labors as an earnest, patient 
miner, a prudent, thrifty business man, 
and gained not only a fine property but 
much valuable information from his 


varied experiences. In company with 





in San Francisco August 21 of that 
memorable year, after a protracted voy- 
ige of 222 days from port to port. On 
the voyage he made friends with others 
outward, goldward bound like himself. 
Some of these friendships lasted through 
life, and within the last few years they 
have partaken of each others’ hospital- 
ity, never wearying of relating those 
early days of hardship and exposure. 
Che first nugget of gold Mother Earth 
save into his eager hands was dug at 
Mormon island, and is still treasured 
to-day by one who loves him. 

In the fall of his first year in that 
wild country Mr. Cooledge began busi- 


ness in Sacramento, and shortly after- 





others he undertook the immense task 
of turning the course of a branch of the 
river at Murderer’s Bar, for the purpose 
of mining in the bed of the river. 
Money was needed, and so confident 
were these men of the success of their 
undertaking and so sanguine of the re- 
sults that a good share of their hard 
earned money found its way into the 
enterprise. 

The work was successfully accom- 
plished, the river bed was ready for the 
miner’s spade that was to bring to the 
light of day the treasures supposed to 
be hidden beneath the river bed, and to 
these young men a greater wealth. 
When lo! agreat freshet carried away 
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the dam, taking their hopes, their hard 
earnings, and their brilliant expectations 
in a torrent of rushing waters away to 
the ocean. The work of months, the 
earnings of years, alike 
away. 


were swept 
Nothing daunted these brave 
young men grasped their spades and 
began again, Mr. Cooledge with the 
rest, and in time he returned to New 
England not the rich man he once had 
been, but with purses of gold that 
spoke well for his energy. He came at 
once to his native state, 
since resided. 


where he has 


When the association known as the 
“California Pioneers of New England” 
was formed Mr. Cooledge joined it, and 
as the years went by he became more 
and more constant at their annual fes- 
tival, feeling that the members were 
each year growing less. 

At the foot of Lovell’s mountain, in 
East Washington, nestled a cottage 
home, beneath a wide-spread elm ; beside 
it, singing and dancing over rocks and 
through mosses, ran, aye, and still runs, 
singing the same old song, a noisy, 
gleesome brook. In this cottage, and 
beside this babbling brook, beneath the 
shadow of this 
Jones was born. 


mountain, Sarah N. 
With her brother and 
sisters she played beside this rushing 
stream through infancy, childhood, and 
youth, until its musical voice seemed a 
part of their being. When the time 
came for leaving the home nest, which 
had sheltered them so happily, all ex- 
cept Sarah went west, to return on 
occasional visits to be welcomed by the 
old music (the thought of which had 
caused some homesick hours), and to 
rest again upon the broad, flat stones 
and play in the water, as in days gone 
by. They told their children stories of 
this wonderful brook, until they, too, 
loved its merry music. 
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The old home has passed into other 
hands; the family are scattered; yet 
the brook seems saying,— 

‘* For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever.” 

In July, 1855, Mr. Cooledge claimed 
Sarah N. They 
began life together under the same roof 
where he died. Thus their book of life 
was opened, and upon its pages have 
been traced much of joy and much of 
pain. 


Jones as his bride. 


Two sons and a daughter came 
to bless their home, and grew to man- 
hood and womanhood. Bright fires 
have burned in the brick fireplace in 
the living room, with a generous “ back 
log” and a “ forestick ” that has warmed 
many a benumbed hand. Many chil- 
dren have played about its warmth, o1 
in the sunshine resting upon the broad 
door-stone. The great, strong arm of 
“Uncle Neelus” has carried many a 
child, and upon his broad breast they 
have rested in safety. His own chil- 
dren were joined by the nieces and 
nephews in their love for him. As 
youth and maiden they found the same 
kind welcome. As the years rolled by 
which took them into active life as men 
and women, they never ceased to love 
the home among the mountains, and 
were always sure of a warm spot in his 
heart and at his hospitable board. The 
eldest son went west, into business ; the 
daughter married, and found a home in 
Colorado; the youngest son, Paul J. 
Cooledge, who was known to many who 
read this sketch, formed business re- 
lations in Boston, that he might be near 
his parents in their old age. In 1885 
the eldest son died, and in just five 
years toa day the youngest son was laid 
beside his brother, in the narrow home 
in the hillside cemetery. Between them 
lay their sister, brought back from her 
Colorado home 


in her native 


to rest 
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state. Heavy indeed fell the blow upon 
the white-haired parents. 
Cornelius Cooledge was a staunch 
Democrat, having the courage of his 
convictions, and never seeking shelter 


when the contest grew fierce. He was 


ever found in the front ranks of his 
party, doing good work. To him a 
bribe would have been an insult: his 


political principles were founded upon 
a rock, and no wind, from whichever 


quarter it blew, could shake him. The 


people of his state and town knew and 


appreciated his worth, his executive 


ability, and sound judgment. ‘This 


was proved by the positions of trust 


which he was called by them to hold. 
He was elected moderator of town 
meeting for seventeen years. He rep- 


resented his town in the legislature in 
1864-65 : was a member of the state 


senate, 1882~—'84; delegate to the con- 


stitutional convention in 1876. For 
eleven years he was found a faithful 
selectman, and it was not until the 


political sentiment of the town changed 


To him fell 
the task of settling many estates, and 


that he missed reélection. 


his advice was constantly being sought 
in legal matters. 

He owned a large farm under a good 
state of cultivation; progressive, he 
was ever ready to try new methods of 
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farming, and made the needs of the 
land for the various crops a careful 
study. Out upon the hill pastures he 
herded large quantities of young cattle, 
which, when sold, yielded him a good 
income. The products of his sugar or- 
chard have been tested a thousand miles 
from the maple grove on the hillside. 

In this progressive age, when men of 
note and men who never attain promi- 
toward 
their highest aim in life, either in busi- 


nence are crowding forward 
ness, political positions, literary fame, 
or pleasure, it is very remarkable how 
this quiet, unpretending man, without 
any effort upon his part, became 
known throughout his native state as a 
large-hearted, clear-headed man of busi- 
ness, a statesman of no little note in the 
state of his birth. 

That he held no position of trust in 
higher places, that he was not found in 
broader fields, was in no way due to 
lack of ability, but that his quiet life 
upon the farm had more attraction than 
the crowded, hurrying world: for him 
the heart of the woods held more treas- 
ures than the heart of the city. The 


mountains all about him were his 


friends, and inhaled 
their pure air with all the pride of a 
nobleman. ‘Truly he has been called 


one of nature’s noblemen. 


his broad chest 


AT THE END. 


By Ida 


Life lies behind. 


Adams. 


The portals of the unseen country stand ajar ; 


We wait the summons, which is sure to come, 


With keenest sense of what we really are. 


The battle ’s o’er. 


With waning strength we lay our weapons down ; 


Our scars are many, and our wounds are sore, 


Yet have we failed to gain the victor’s crown. 
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We “might have been 


Ah, what we might have been, God only knows! 


We might have been the heroes we are not, 


We might have conquered all our earthly foes. 


Our fate is sealed. 


As we are now so pass we surely on ; 


The tide of time for us is at its ebb, 


Our chances both for good and ill are gone. 


Our book is closed. 


Its pages written o’er are hid from sight ; 


Too late for changes or erasures now, 


Too late one last redeeming line to write ! 


This is the end. 


We say “ Good-bye, To-day,” and greet the morrow 
With hope, that, spite of failure and of sin, 


Joy may be ours at last as well as sorrow. 


THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 
4 DOMESTIC STORY OF THE FORTIES. 
By Fonas Lie. 


[ Translated from the Norwegian by Hon 


SAMUEL C. EASTMAN.] 


IX. 


The captain had had a genuine drive 
in the service ever since summer, when 
he and the lieutenant visited the store- 
house for the tents, at the same time 
with the arsenal and the guns in the 
levying districts. Then the military ex- 
ercises, and finally now the meeting 
of the commissioners of conscription. 
There had been tolerable lively goings- 
on at the inn in the principal parish the 
last two or three evenings with the army 
doctor, the solicitor Sebelow, tall Buch- 
holtz, Dorff the sheriff’s officer, and the 
lieutenants. 

But the result was splendid in so far 
as that, instead of the bay horse, he was 





now driving home with a fine three- or 
the cariole, with a 
white star on the forehead and white 
stockings that almost promised to be a 


four-years-old in 


match for Svarten if—if—it was nota 
bolter. 

It had just now, when the old beggar- 
woman rose up from the ditch by the 
wayside, shown something in the eyes 
and ears which it certainly had con- 
cealed during all the three days of the 
session. He had at last even shot over 
its head to test him, without so much as 
the horse giving a start. 


It would be too mean, after the doc- 
tor and First Lieutenant Dunsack had 




















been unanimously of the same opinion 
as he about the beast, and he, besides, 
had given the horse-dealer twenty-five 
dollars to boot. 

he trotted off with the cari- 
The little 


But now 
ole very steadily and finely. 
inclination to break into a canter was 
only unmannerliness and a little of colt- 
ish bad habits which stuck to him still, 
and would disappear by driving. 

Great-Ola has not had a steadier 
horse in the stall by the side of Svarten, 
nevertheless 

**You shall be an old horse in my barn ; 
do you understand, you young Svarten? 


shall go to the city in pairs with your 


uncle—in the city carriage for Inger 
“There now, you beast—of a-——dog 
swip — swish — swip—swish], I shall 


teach you to drop your bad habits, I 
shall. 
“Whoa!” 


there! 


he thundered. “ There! 

There was a whole train of gay fel- 
lows who were standing, talking, shout- 
ing, and drinking in the road outside 
of the gate to the Bergset farm. 

At the sight of the captain’s well- 
known form they made way for him, 
greeting him politely. They knew that 
he had been far away, and the men, who 
had gone to the mustering, had just re- 
turned to the farms round about, yester- 
day and to-day. 
isn’t 


it, Halvor 


lively colt—still, rather young.” 


“ True, Hejen? a 


‘*Maybe, captain. Fine, if he isn’t 
skittish,” replied the one spoken to. 
“What is going on here—auction by 
Ole Bergset?” 
that 


busy with the hammer in the room in 


“Ves; Bardon, the bailiff, is 


there.” 


“So, so, Solfest Staale!” he said, 


winking to a young man, “do you be- 
lieve there is anything in that Laes 
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Oeverstadsbraekken courting the widow 
here? Their lands lie very fine.” 
There came an ill-concealed 


the of 


standing about. They guessed what 


amuse- 


ment on countenances those 


the captain was at. It was the rival he 
was speaking to. 

“There is not any cow for sale that is 
going to calve in the fall, 1 suppose?” 

There might be, they thought. 

“Hold my horse a little while, Hal- 
vor, while I go and talk a little with the 
bailiff about it.” 

There was a crowd of people in the 
house, and the captain was greeted by 
one knot after another of noisy talking 
folk, men and women, lads and girls, 
among whom the brandy bottle was dili- 
until he got into the 


circulating, 


gently 
room where the sale was going on. 

There sat Bardon in the crowded, 
steaming room, calling over and over 
again, with his well known, strong, 
husky voice, threatening with the ham- 
mer, giving utterance to a joke, finally 
threatening for the last, last time, until 
with the law’s blows he nailed the bid 
firmly forever down on the top of the 
table. They made way for the captain 
as he came. 

“Are you also so crazy to allow your 
to to the Martin 


Kvale?” he said, joking to an impor- 


wife go auction, 


tant fellow with silver buttons on his 
coat, as he passed by. 

Out on the gallery stood the hand- 
some Guro Granlien with a crowd of 
other young girls. 

“Oh, Guro!” he said, chucking her 
under the chin, “that Bersvend Vaage 
has come home from the drill. He was 
in a brown study and wholly lost his 
wits, the fellow, and so I had to put 
him in the dungeon: you are too hard 
him, He nodded to the 


snickering girls. 


on Guro.” 
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Guro looked with great, staring eyes 
at the captain. How 
that? 

The captain knew the district in and 
out, forwards 
expressed it. 


could he know 


and backwards, as he 
He had an inconceivably 
keen scent for contemplated farm trades, 
weddings, betrothals, and anything of 
that kind that concerns young people. 
Guro Granlien was not the first girl who 
opened her eyes wide on that account. 
He got a great deal out of his five 
subalterns, but by no means the least 
was to be found in his own always alert 
interest in these things. 

And when, to-day, he made the little 
turn-up to the place of the auction, the 
reason was far less the “ autumn cow,” 
than his lively curiosity for the new 
things that might have happened during 
his long absence. 

Therefore it was not at all unwelcome 
to him when the widow came out and 
invited him the “other room,” 
where he must at least have a drop of 
ale before he left the farm. 

He was curious to get her on the con- 
fessional as to the possibility of a new 
marriage, and also had the satisfaction, 
after a half hour’s confidential chat, of 
having won from her confidence the 
whole of the real and true condition of 
her thoughts about herself the 
farm. 


into 


and 


No one cheated him any longer about 
that affair.—the widow of Bergset was 
to retain undivided possession of the 
estate of the deceased and—not marry. 
But she was anxious not to let it come 
out; she wanted to be courted, of 
as a good match in the dis- 
trict, naturally. 

The captain understood it very well: 
it was sly. 

Something must also be said about 
something else at last, and so Randi, in 


course, 
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the spirit of what had been said, 
added,— 

“And the sheriff, who is going to 
marry again.” 

“Sor” 

“They say he is a constant visitor at 
the house of Scharfenberg, the solicitor. 
Very likely it is the youngest daughter, 
eh?” 

“Don't know. Good by, Randi.” 

He went quickly, so that his spurs 
rattled, and his sable flapped under his 
coat, down to his horse without looking 
to the right or left or speaking to any 
one. He pressed his shako more firmly 
down on his forehead before he got into 
the cariole. 


“Thanks, Halver. Give me the reins. 


There your ——” 
He gave the young Svarten, that 


began with some capers, a taste of the 
whip, and off he went with tight reins 
at full trot, so that the fence posts flew 
like drum sticks past his eyes. 

In the quiet, hazy autumn day the 
cattle here and there were out on the 
highway. 

A pig provoked him by obstinately 
running before the cariole. 

“ There, take care to get your stumps 
out of the way !” 

It ended 
back. 


with a little cut on its 

“See there! there is a beast of a cow 
lying in the middle of the road,” he 
broke out with his lips firmly pressed 
together. 

“Well, if you won’t get up, then you 
are welcome to stay! If you please- 
I am stupid also, drive on.” 

The bitterness took full possession of 
him, and he would have firmly allowed 


the wheel to go over the animal’s back, 


if the latter had not risen up quickly at 
the last moment, so near that the cap- 
tain’s cariole was half raised up, while 




















it grazed and was within an ace of 
being upset. 

‘“H’m, h’m,” he mumbled, somewhat 
looked 


back upon the object of his missed re- 


brought to his senses as he 


venge. 
“So, so—off, I say, you _ black 
knacker—if you once peep back again 


in that way I will kill you! Ha, ha, ha! 
If you run, you will still find a hill, my 
good friend.” 

He had had a tremendous headache 
all day; but it was not that which an- 
noyed him—that he knew. 

And when he came home, where they 
were expecting father to-day in great 
suspense after his long absence, he was 
black in the face. 

“There, Ola! curry the horse—dry 


take 
put a blanket on his 


him with a wisp of straw first 
good care of him 


back: do 


fellow a 


you hear? I only drove the 


little towards the hill.” 
Great-Ola looked at the captain and 
dded his head confidently as he led 
horse and carriage away from the 
the 


stairs 


there was surely something ; 


captain had got cheated again with this 


a 


hew hag 


* Good day, Ma 


kissed her hastily. 


good day!” and he 
“Yes, | am quite 
well.” 

He took off cloak and_ shako. 
“Oh, can’t you let Marit take the trunk 


the 


his 


and travelling bag so that they 


need n’t stand there on the steps any 
longer ?” 
“Oh, has. been 


yes; it tiresome 


enough,’ he 


hinka’s 


on the peg, and carry the bag up to my 


as evaded rather coldly 


attentions. ‘“ Put the sabre 


chamber.” 
He himself went first up to the office 


then down to 


to look at the mail, and 
to 
treated Svarten. 


the stable see how Great-Ola had 
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There was something the matter with 
father; that was clear! 

Ma’s face, anxiously disturbed, fol- 
lowed him here and there in the door- 
ways, and Thinka glided in and out 
without breaking the silence. 

When he came in the supper table 
was spread—herring salad, decorated 
with red beets and slices of hard boiled 
eggs, and a glass of brandy by the side 
of it—and then half salted sour trout 
and a good bottle of beer. 

Father was possibly not quite insen- 
sible, but extremely reticent. You could 
absolutely get only words of one sylla- 
ble in answer to the most ingeniously 
conceived questions ! 


‘The sheriff is going to marry again, 


they say; it is absolutely certain!” he 
let fall at last, as the first agreeable 
news he knew from the outer world: 


“ Scharfenberg’s youngest.” 


The remark was followed by deep 
silence even if a gleam of perfect con- 
tentment glided over Thinka’s face and 
she busied herself with eating. They 
both felt that his ill humor came from 
this. 

“That man can say that he is lucky 
with his daughters,—Bine just in a par- 
sonage, and now Andrea the sheriff’s 
wife! Perhaps you can get a position 
there, Thinka, when you need it some 
day, as governess for the children, or 
housekeeper; she won’t be obliged to 
do more in the house than just what 
she pleases, she can afford it.” 

Thinka, blushing to the roots of her 
hair, kept her eyes on her plate. 

“Yes, yes, Ma, as you make your bed 
you must lie in it in this world.” 

No Thinka 


cleared off the table, when ma apolo- 


more was said before 
getically exclaimed,— 
“ Poor Thinka !” 


The captain turned towards her on 
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the floor with his fingers in the arm- 
holes of his vest and blinked indig- 
nantly at her. 


“Do you know! After the parasol 


and the one attention after the other 
which he has taken the pains to show 
all 


the man 


summer, if she could have shown 
a bit of thanks and friendli- 
ness other than she has—it would not 
have gone so at all, if I had been at 
—it 
near a peal of thunder—“ But I think 


home !”’ began to get something 
it is a flock of geese that I have here 


in the house, and not grown-up women 


who look out a little for themselves. 
Andrea Scharfenberg didn’t let her- 


self be asked twice, not she!” he said, 
walking out again when Thinka came 
in ; he did not care if she did hear it. 
Ma gazed somewhat thought- 
fully at him, while in the days which 
followed they petted and coddled him 
a little 
And Thinka in the midst of 


in every way, to make father 
brighter. 
her quiet carefulness cast her eyes 
down voluntarily, when he groaned and 
panted in this way. 

He did not go out any farther than 
to look after the young Svarten. 

This 


to-day after the new shoeing. 


hoof 


It was 


horse had fever in one 


a nail which had been driven in too 
far by that blockhead of a smith. It 
must come out. 

The captain stood silently looking on 
in his favorite position, with his arms 
on the lower half of the stable door, 
while Great-Ola, with the hind leg of 
the young Svarten over his leg was 
performing the operation of extraction 
with the smith tongs. The animal was 
good natured and did not so much as 
move his leg. 

“O-o-ola ” half 
smothered. 


Great-Ola looked up. 


came __hoarsely, 
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“Good Lord!” if the captain did not 
sink slowly down, while he still held on 
the stable door, right on the dung ! 

Ola looked a moment irresolutely at 
his master, dropping the horse’s foot. 
Then he took the stable pail and spat- 
tered some water into his face until he 
once more manifested a little life and 
consciousness. 

He then held the pail to his mouth. 
Don’t be 
It is only the result of all that 


“Drink, drink, captain! 
afraid. 
drilling and pleasuring. It is just as it 
is when one has kept up a wedding fes- 
tivity too long—my brother !” 

“ Help me out, Ola! There, let me 


lean on you gently, gently. Ah, it does 


one good to breathe—breathe” as he 
stopped. 
“Now it’s over, I believe. Yes, 


entirely over, nothing more than a half 
fainting spell. 

“Just go with me a little bit, Ola, as 
a matter of precaution. 

“H’m, h’m, that goes well enough. 
Yes, yes, I have no doubt it is the 


irregular-like life the whole of the 
autumn. 
“Go and call my wife. Say I am 


up in the chamber. I can manage the 
stairs bravely.” 

There was no little fright. 

This time it was the captain who was 
at ease and turned it off, and ma who 
without authority sent a messenger off. 
If the army surgeon was not at home, 
then he must go to the district doctor. 


When the army surgeon, Rist, came, 


and had received at the door ma’s 
anxious explanations that Jaeger had a 


slight shock, for the calming of the 


house he delivered a humorous lecture. 
It was wholly a question of degree. 
The man who drank only so much that 


he stammered, suffered from paralytic 


palsy of the tongue—and in this way 

















every blessed man that he knew was a 
paralytic patient. ‘This was only a 
congestion not uncommon among full 
blooded people. 

Jaeger himself was in fact so far 
over it that he demanded the toddy 


tray in the evening—true enough, only 
an extremely light dose for his part! 
But cock bull 


encampment and about Svarten in the 
ot 


and stories from the 


with constant 


till half 


clouds smoke, and 


renewals of the thin essence 
past one in the morning. 
here was a roaring in the 
stove on one of the following forenoons, 
while the captain sat in his office chair, 
and wrote so that his quill pen sputtered. 


As 
after 


usual at this time of the year, 


his long absence, there was a 


great multitude of things to be disposed 


of. Thea’s Norwegian grammar was 


lying on the green table by the door: 


she had just finished reading, and 
was heard humming outside on the 
stairs. 


Chere was a noise on the stairs, and 
ma showing some one the way up “that 
way—to the captain.” 
here was a knocking at the door. 
Well?” 


It was an express from the sheriff 


“Good day, my man! 


in Sunday dress—with a letter. It was 
to be given to the captain himself. 
“What? 
Well, 
kitchen 


eat and a dram.” 


Is there to be an answer? 


Yes, 
get a little something to 


well ? go down to the 


and 


“H’m, h’m,”” he mumbled and threw 


the letter written on letter paper and 


fastened with a seal down on his desk, 
while in the mean time, he took a turn 
up and down the floor. ‘Notice of the 


betrothal I suppose,-—or, perhaps, an 


invitation to the wedding.” 


Opening it he read it standing up 


a cursed 


eagerly running it over hastily 
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long introduction !—over that—over 
that——quite to the third page. 


“Well, there it comes!’ 
He struck the back of 
which he held the letter with a resound- 


his hand in 
ing shout into the other, and then seated 
himself 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes? - 

He snapped his fingers, once, twice, 
three times, in a brown study, scratched 
his head behind his ear and then slyly 
up under his wig. 

‘*No, we shall see,—we shall see!” 
“And that nonsense about Scharfen- 
He to the 


jerked it open; but bethought himself 


berg.” rushed door and 
and walked on tiptoe to the stairs. 
“Who hall 
Thea?” 
The 
Thea flew up the stairs. 
“Tell 


ding. 


is there in the 


you, 
little square-built, brown-eyed 


ma to come up,” he said nod- 


hea looked up at her father: there 


was something out of the ordinary 


course about him. 
When 


with the letter behind his back, clearing 


ma came in he walked about 


his throat. There was the suitable 


predominant seriousness about him 


which the situation demanded. 


“| have got a letter, Ma,—from the 


sheriff !—Read !—or shall I read?” 
He stood leaning against the desk, 
and went through its three pages, 


period by period, with great moderation, 
till he came to the point, then he hurled 
it out so that it buzzed in the air, and 
hugged ma wildly. 

“Well, well! 


Take a trip when we want to go down 


what do you say, ma? 


to our son-in-law! 


He rubbed his hands. 


“It was a real surprise, ma,—h’m, 
h’m,” he began, again clearing his 
throat. “It is best that we ask Thinka 
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to come up and tell her the contents— 
don’t you think?” 

“Y_es,” said ma_huskily, having 
turned to the door; she could see no 
help or escape for her any more, 
poor girl! 

The captain walked up and down in 
He had the high- 


spirited, dignified, paternal expression 


the office waiting. 


which is completely absorbed in the 
importance of the moment. 
But where was she gone to? 
She could not be found. They had 
hunted for her over the whole house. 
But the captain was not passionate 
to-day. 
“Well, 


he mildly asked two or three times out 


then, don’t you see her?” 


of the door. 
At last 
garret. 


the 
She had taken refuge up there 


Thea found her up in 


and hid herself, when she saw the 
express and heard that it was from the 
sheriff, in anticipation of the contents. 
And now she was sitting with her head 
on her arms and her apron over her 
head. 

She had not been crying; she had 
been seized with a sort of panic: she 
felt an irresistible impulse to hide her- 
self away somewhere and shut her eyes, 
so that it would be really dark and she 
would not be obliged to think. 

She looked a little foolish when she 
went down with Thea to her father and 
mother in the office. 

“ Thinka,” said the captain, when she 
came in, “we have received an impor- 
tant letter for your future to-day from 


the sheriff. I suppose it is superfluous 





to say—after all the attention you have 
allowed him to show you during the 
year—what it is about, and that your 
mother and I regard it us the greatest 
good fortune that could fall to your lot, 


and to ours also. 
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“Read the letter and consider it 
well. 


* Sit down and read it child.” 


Thinka read; but it did not seem 
as if she got far; her head shook 


dumbly the whole time without her 
knowing it. 

“You understand very well, it is not 
for any youthful love, fancy, and any 
such exalted nonsense that he asks of 
you. It is, if you fill an honored posi- 
tion with him that you are asked, and 
if you give the good will and care for 
him, which he could naturally expect 
of a wife.” 


There was no answer to be got, 
except a weak groan down into her 
lap. 

The captain’s face began to grow 


solemn. 

But ma whispered with a blaze of 
lightning in her eyes, “ You see plainly, 
she cannot think, Jaeger.” 

“Don’t you think as I do, father,” 
she said aloud; “that it is best we let 
Thinka take the letter so that she can 
consider it till to-morrow? it is such a 
surprise.” 

“ Of course, if Thinka prefers it,” came 
from the captain, who was greatly of- 
with 
her, shutting her up in her chamber. 


fended, after them, as ma went 





She had her cry out under the 
down-quilt during the whole afternoon. 

In the twilight ma went up and sat 
down beside her. 

“No place to turn to, you see, when 
one will not be a poor, unprovided-for 
member of a family. Sew, sew your 
eyes out of your head, till at last one 
lies in a corner of some one’s house. 
Such an honorable proposal would seem 
to many people to be a great thing.” 

“Alas! Alas, 
Thinka very weakly. 


mother!” articulated 


“God knows, child, that if I saw any 
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other way out I should show it to you, 
even if I should have to hold my fingers 
in the fire in order to do it.” 

Thinka slipped her hand on to her 
mother’s thin hand and sobbed gently 
into her pillow. 

“Your father is no longer very strong 
excite- 

dark 


came 


does not bear many mental 
that the 
attack 


ments,—so outlook is 


enough. ‘The when he 
home last.” 


When 
sigh in the darkness. 


sigh followed 


went g 


ma out, 

Late in the evening ma sat and held 
her daughter’s head so that she could 
get some sleep, she kept so continually 
waking up. 

And now when Thinka finally slept, 
without these sudden starts any longer,— 
quietly and peacefully, with light, young 
head regularly breathing on the pillow, 
ma went out with the candle. The 
worst was over. 

————Ilf the captain was in an exalted 


mood after having seen from the office 


window Aslak, who went an express 
messenger to the sheriff, vanishing 


through the gate, then in certain ways 
he was doubly set up in the kingdom 
of hope by a little fragment of a letter 
from Inger-Johanna, dated Tilderoed : 


We are full of business, packing up and 
moving to the city, therefore the letter will 
be short this time. 

There have been guests here to the very 
last, solitude suits neither uncle nor aunt, and 
so they had said ** welcome to Tilderoed” so 
long that we had one long visit after another 
all through the summer—in perfect rusticity, 
it was said. But I believe indeed they did 
not go away again without feeling that aunt 
preserves style init. With perfect freedom 
for every one especially, and collations both 
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in the garden house and on the veranda, 
there is, after all, greater opportunity to show 
what little wit they have, which made the 
guests give something and be at their best. 
People don’t easily sink down to the level 
of every-day life where aunt is concerned ; 
she 


flatters me that we that 


are alike in 
respect. 

And I don’t know how it is, I feel now 
that I am almost as much attracted by soci- 
ety as formerly by balls. There is even an 
entirely different use for the bit of reason 
one may have, and may be a complete influ- 
ential circle of usefulness: aunt has opened 
my eyes to that this summer. When we 
read of these brilliant French salons, where 
the woman was the soul, we get an impres- 
sion that here is an entire province for her. 
And to be able to live and work in the world 
has possessed me, since I was little and 
mourned so that I was not a boy who could 
come to be something. 

I had got so far, dear parents, when 
Miss Jourgensen came for me to go down 
The mail had 
come from the office in the city, and on the 
table in a package lay a flat, red morocco 
leather box and a letter to me. 


into the garden to aunt. 


It was a gold band to wear in my hair, 
with a yellow topaz in it, and in the letter 
there was only, ‘‘ To complete the portrait, 
Roennow.” 

Of course aunt must try it on me at 
once—take down my hair, and call in uncle, 
Roennow’s taste was wonderfully ingenious 





when it concerned me, she declared. 
Oh, yes! 
But with 


it is becoming. 

the letter and all the fantasti- 
cal over-valuation, there is that which makes 
me feel that the gold band pinches my neck. 
Gratitude is a tiresome virtue. 

Aunt lays so many plans for our society 
life next winter, and is rejoicing that Roen- 
now may possibly come for another trip. 

For my part I must say I don’t really 
know; I both want it and don’t want it. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








HALF A CENTURY OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


By Col. F. 

The first electric telegraph line insti- 
tuted in this or any country was con- 
structed by Samuel F. B. Morse and 
Alfred Vail, between Washington and 
Baltimore, 1844, although Morse 
had, as many as twelve years before 


in 


that time, conceived the idea of trans- 
mitting intelligence over a metallic con- 
ductor by electricity. In Mr. 
Morse was appointed to the professor- 


1835, 


ship of the literature of the arts and 
design in the New York City university, 
where from time to time he continued 
to experiment with electrical apparatus. 
Early in the year 1837, in the privacy 
of his apartments in the university, Prof. 
Morse constructed a rude, but neverthe- 
less operative experimental model, ex- 
emplifying the principle of the record- 
ing telegraph, and took his colleague, 
Prof. Leonard D. Gale, a of fine 
talents, Morse 
possessed but moderate 
skill, 


means prevented him from employing 


man 


into his confidence. 


himself me- 


chanical while his very limited 


trained workmen to put his inventions 
into more permanent shape. 
that 


In September of Alfred 


Vail, a talented young man, who had 


year 


graduated from the university a year 
previous, saw the apparatus for the first 
time, and notwithstanding the crude 
and imperfect character of the machin- 
ery in which the invention was em- 
bodied, the results were such as conclu- 
sively to demonstrate to him the possi- 
bility of recording signals at a consid- 
erable distance by the instantaneous 
action of electricity. The exhibitions 


produced a profound impression upon 


WW’. 


Robinson. 
the mind of young Vail. By the finan- 
cial assistance of his father, Judge 


Stephen Vail, proprietor of the exten- 
sive Speedwell Iron Works at Morris- 
town, N. J., Alfred was enabled to enter 
into co-partnership with Morse to per- 
fect the latter’s invention. He was to 
receive one fourth of the income result- 
ing from the scheme, and he at once 
went to work to perfect the appliances 
It 
Judge Vail’s 
interest was enlisted in the enterprise, 


by his superior mechanical skill. 


seems providential that 


as it was at his works that the shaft of 
the Savannah, the first steamship which 
crossed the Atlantic ocean, was forged, 
and here were manufactured the tiers, 
axles, and cranks of the first American 
locomotives. ; 
Young Vail fitted up a shop, employ- 
skilful and in- 


ventor by the name of William Baxter, 


ing a young mechanic 


the designer of the Baxter engine, to 
assist him, and went bravely to work to 
improve and construct various appli- 
ances appertaining to the coming won- 
der of the world. The mechanical diffi- 
culties of the undertaking can scarcely 
be comprehended by an electrician of 
the present day, who finds every con- 
ceivable material and appliance in the 
market ready to his hand. Insulated 
wire was then unknown in the market, 
the best substitute obtainable being 
milliners’ wire, such as was used to give 
outline to the skyscraper bonnets of the 
day. It was a copper wire that it might 
be made to take and retain any form 
that the deft fingers of the artist chose 


to give it, and was found to serve suffi- 
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ciently well as a conductor, although 
the insulation of the cotton covering 
was somewhat imperfect; however, it 
was the best obtainable, and the entire 
New York market was drained for the 
experiments. Professor Gale, as_ well 
as Prof. Joseph Henry, aided the enter- 
prise very much by their experiments and 


discover ies. 


Professor Henry, as lot 


Ig 





> 


ago as 1832, while connected with the 
Albany academy, actually constructed 
and operated an electro-magnetic sig- 


nalling apparatus which was as truly 
an electric telegraph as that of to-day. 
Alfred Vail 


Baxter, 


his assistant, William 
to work 


after month and year after year, much 


and 


continued on month 
of the time under very discouraging 
circumstances, until the final triumphal 
completion of the undertaking, and the 
first line was built fifty years ago this 
summer. 

Morse all 


the while 


Professor 


was 
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devoting his best energies toward final 
and complete success by enlisting the 
support of financiers, members of con- 
gress, and other leading men in this 
and It will be 
remembered that the period was one of 


country in Europe. 
great financial depression and distress. 
Morse’s plan of operating the instru- 
ments was what was known as the 
“numerical,” and not the alphabetical. 
According to his plan a specially pre- 
pared dictionary was required in which 
every word in the English language was 
represented by an arbitrary number. 
Vail, and not Morse, was the inventor 
of what is known as the “ Morse alpha- 
bet,” composed of dots, dashes, and 
spaces, which has entered into the uni- 
versal telegraphic language of the world. 
Vail 


lever and grooved roller of the register, 


also invented the steel-pointed 
by which the embossed writing is made. 
It is interesting to look back and con- 
trast the prevalent ignorance and mis- 
conceptions of that day with the pres- 
ent realization. No one could be made 


to believe that an electric telegraph, 
even if practicable, was either necessary 
or desirable. The more intelligent ad- 
mitted that it might, perhaps, prove an 
interesting toy. 

The wonderful line was gradually ex- 
tended from Baltimore in the direction 
of New York, and in January, 1846, 
was completed to Fort Lee on the New 
of the 


There was then no means of crossing 


Jersey shore Hudson river. 


the river, and the terminal station 


was 
located on the grounds of John J. 
Audubon, the famous naturalist. After 


the inauguration of President James K. 
Polk a business office was permanently 
established at Washington, and although 
the city was filled with people brought 
there by the advent of a new president, 
the income of the Washington office was 
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very small. On the first day it was 
practically nothing ; on the second day 
it was sixty cents; on the third day it 
was one dollar and thirty-two cents, and 
on the fourth day it was one dollar and 
four cents. The apparatus used on the 
first experimental line, although efficient 
in its operation, would now be con- 
sidered as unnecessarily bulky and 
heavy. The receiving relay weighed 
185 pounds, and it required two strong 
men to handle it easily. At the pres- 
ent day an equally efficient magnet need 
not weigh more than four ounces, and 
may be carried in the vest pocket. 

It began to be discovered that it was 
possible to interpret the telegraph sig- 
nals by the sound of the armiture lever. 
I remember well that stringent orders 
were issued against taking commercial 
or paid business by the ear. Still the 
boys—there were no young ladies oper- 
ating then—continued to converse by 
sound, as it is called. In vain did 
the proprietors and managers of the 
telegraph lines strive to prohibit this 
unauthorized method of receiving com- 
munications; even threats of instant 
dismissal were unavailing to prevent the 
practice from being carried on when- 
ever it could be done without detection. 
Professor Morse himself, who had from 
the beginning regarded the production 
of a permanent record as the corner- 
stone of his invention, was most uncom- 
promising in opposition to the acoustic 
method ; but the objectionable practice 
nevertheless continued to extend itself. 
Experience ultimately demonstrated the 
economy and the accuracy resulting 
from the unauthorized innovation. The 
recording instruments passed into dis- 
use on one line after another, and 
were replaced by the modern sounder, 
a device consisting simply of an electro- 
magnet, a vibrating armature, and a re- 
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tracting spring. At the present day the 
register is seldom seen, except in the 
hands of inexperienced operators who 
have not yet learned to interpret the 
unwritten language of the sounder with 
that facility which comes only from 
long practice. Thougha large majority 
of the best operators now-a-days learn 
only to read by sound, many of them 
having never seen a register, a few 
words of advice right here may be of 
much benefit to intending learners. 
Only those possessing the organ of time 
fairly developed in their brain, can ever 
make first-class operators; they need 
not, however, necessarily be educated 
musicians. 

Fifty years have passed since the first 
line was put into successful operation, 
and many improvements have been 
made to, and modifications made from, 
the original inventions. Ingenious and 
beautiful systems have been brought 
out by which communications may be 
printed in Roman letters, and even in 
the facsimile of the hand-writing of the 
author. Nevertheless it is as certain as 
anything future can be that the one 
simple essential type of telegraph ap- 
paratus is destined to outlast all others, 
and forever be in general use through- 
out the civilized world—that is, the 
acoustic semaphore, or sounder. 

The most prominent inventors, im- 
provers, and promoters of the telegraph 
in this country after Morse and Vail 
were Moses G. Farmer, Cyrus W. Field, 
and Thomas A. Edison. About 1850, 
Mr. Farmer conferred a lasting blessing 
upon humanity in urban communities by 
inventing the fire alarm telegraph; in 
1870 he brought out in connection with 
Joseph B. Stearns, what is known as the 
duplex system, by which two communi- 
cations can be sent at the same time 
over the same wire. In 1874, Mr. Edi- 
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son, in connection with Geo. B. Pres- ed to the writer by the veteran inventor 
cott, invented the quadruplex system. thirty years ago. It shows the decora- 

The half-tone picture published for tions conferred upon him by kings and 
the first time herewith, is from a fine emperors, which he esteemed very 
photograph of Professor Morse present- highly. 


KENNETH, AGED TWO. 
By Myra B. Lord. 


A crown of curly golden hair, 
And laughing eyes so blue, 

A mouth the angels made to kiss— 
That ’s Kenneth, aged two, 


With dimpled hands that mischief seek 
Throughout the livelong day, 
And feet too soft and white, I ween, 


To tread life’s toilsome way. 


At night a tired little boy, 
Who climbs up on my knee 
And lays his head upon my breast— 


No care or fear knows he. 


A precious trust by night and day— 
Would you not love him, too, 
Had you a bonny blue-eyed lad 


Like Kenneth, aged two? 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


SYMPOSIUM UPON RURAL SCHOOLS. 
From Report of United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, 1890-91. 


Need of a uniform course of study.— very little system as respects the work 
State Superintendent Richard Edwards, they undertook to do. In many the 
of Illinois, speaking of the course of change from the administration of one 
study recently adopted for that state: teacher to that of another was accom- 
The need for something like this course panied by an entire breaking up of the 
of study was very apparent. Many _ pupil’s record and standing. The new 
schools appeared to be conducted with teacher, on entering upon his duties at 
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the beginning of the term, had no means 
of determining the attainments already 
made by the pupil whom he was to 
teach. They were, therefore, classified 
at haphazard. As a result, much time 
was lost; many pupils going over the 
same subject several times, and others 
undertaking work for which they were 
There lack of 
their These 


not prepared. was a 


continuity in progress. 
evils the course of study, if wisely and 
faithfully carried out, will overcome, the 
teacher at the close of every term being 
able to indicate precisely the amount 
accomplished by each pupil and the 
point which each has reached in his 
progress. The new teacher will only 
need to examine the results thus indi- 
cated by his predecessor. Of course 
some sort of record of the pupils’ attain- 
ments must be made in order that this 
result may be secured. But the means 
of making such a record are abundant. 
Several forms have been prepared by 
publishers for this purpose. 
A longer school term practicable. 

Superintendent A. S. Draper, of New 
York: As a result of the 


creasing the 


statutes in- 
minimum length of the 
school year from 28 to 32 weeks, the 
average length of the country schools 
has increased from 33.4 weeks in 1889 
to 35.7 weeks in 1890. 

It will be recalled by all persons 
familiar with our school affairs in recent 
years that there was considerable doubt 
expressed, in the legislature and out of 
it, as to the wisdom of the increase in 
the length of the school year at the 
time it was made. It is with much sat- 
isfaction, in view of 
doubts, that I am able to make this 
gratifying showing, and to assure the 
legislature that less difficulty has been 
experienced during the last year in ex- 
acting thirty-two weeks of school in the 


such expressed 
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rural districts than was experienced in 
preceding years in exacting but twenty- 
eight. In view of the results, it is well 
to consider whether or not, in a very 
little time, the school year in the rural 
districts might not be safely lengthened, 
so as to afford as much schooling to 
the children in the sparsely settled dis 
tricts of the state as is gained by the 
children in the cities. I have long en- 
tertained the belief that it is entirely 
practicable to maintain schools in the 
rural districts for thirty-eight or forty 
weeks in the year, and that we cannot 
hope to attain results equal to those 
secured in the cities without doing so. 
Nothing is of more consequence to the 
school interests of the rural districts of 
that the old idea that 
there should be a winter school for one 


this state than 


class of pupils and a summer school for 
another class of pupils shall be aban- 
doned, and that all pupils up to the age 
of thirteen or fourteen shall have the ad- 
vantage of the schools for the entire year, 
deducting only reasonable vacations. 
Grading in country schools—W. T. 
Harris: In my opinion there is no worse 
evil in the country schools than the 
classification of pupils which is attempt- 
ed in many states under the supposition 
that what has proved a good thing in 
the very large schools of cities would be 
beneficial if partially adopted in the 
small districts. 
Hence, while most cities classify by 


schools of the rural 
grades of a year’s work in the case of 
pupils advanced into the third and sub- 
sequent years’ work, and by half-years 
in the work of the lowest primary divi- 
sions, the superintendent of the county 
or state thinks that he has done a great 
thing if he has introduced classification 
into his rural districts to such an extent 


as to have three or four grades where 


there are ten grades in the city. 
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The important thing to be regarded 
in the matter of grading is the intervals 
between classes. If the intervals are a 
year, as in the grammar school, whose 
pupils are aged from 11 to 13, then it 
is clear that each class contains differ- 
ences in qualification which may be as 
great as one year’s study would produce. 
In the lowest classes of the primary 
grades there would be differences of a 


half This 


class where the teacher set the lessons 


year. means that in each 
for the capacities of the best pupils, 
those lessons were too hard for the least 
advanced pupils. On the other hand, 
in the classes where the teacher adapted 
the lessons to the capacity of the least 
advanced pupils, the best ones would 
not have enough to do, but would ac- 
habits. If 


were set for the average of the class, 


quire listless the lessons 
there would be cases of too much work 
for the poorest and of too little for the 
Now, it 
shown (and one may easily verify the 


most advanced. has been 
fact) that a year’s interval is too great 
between classes of the age under 14, and 
a half year too great for pupils of 6, 7, 
or 8 years. The growth of the mind is 
too rapid at those early periods to keep 
pupils in the same class for a year with- 
out detriment to the pupils in the two 
extremes of the class; for the best get 
listless or indolent, losing interest in 


their work, while the slow minds get 
discouraged because they are dragged 
along after brilliant rivals and lose their 
self-respect. This is a dreadful result, 
as it actually exists in many a school 
famous for its grading. 

Now, when the rural schools attempt 
to secure some of the benefits of the 
graded system—and these benefits are 
gain in time for recitations and the 
mutual help that pupils of the same 


one another 


grade give 


by showing 
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different points of view of the lesson— 
the rural schools make a system of two, 
three, or four grades instead of ten, and 
suppose that they have really secured 
some of the good which the city schools 


obtain. This is, however, only a super- 
stition. 
If an interval of one year is too 


great, it is evident that an interval of 
two or three years is far worse. The 
entire course of study is eight or nine 
years in the so called district school. 
Four grades give intervals of two years, 
and three grades give intervals of about 
three years. The most advanced pupils 
in each class are likely to be two years 
or more in advance in scholastic prepar- 
ation beyond the lowest of their class- 
mates. These advanced ones are kept 
the 


laboring with the struggling dullards of 


“marking time,” while teacher is 


the bottom of the class. These are per- 
haps not dullards, except because they 
have the misfortune to be placed ina 


class with pupils far in advance of 
them. 

But it is supposed by some teachers 
that it is possible to conduct a class of 
this kind in such a manner that the ad- 
vanced pupils have enough to do while 


do 


problem is 


advanced not have too 


When this 
solved it will be found that the teacher 


the less 


much. well 
has arrived at individual instruction, or 


has made a minute sub-classification 
within each nominal grade. 

In the ungraded school there prevails 
individual instruction with little or no 
attempt to bring together pupils in their 
work. The numerous recitations which 
this involves give the teacher only a 
brief time for each. Five minutes for a 
grammar lesson do not admit of the dis- 
cussion of the grounds and reasons, or 
the 


teacher is liable to resort to requiring 


of anything fundamental, and 
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only memory work, as that alone can be 
tested in the least time. 

But in the ungraded school there is a 
chance for the bright and industrious 
pupil to make good progress by aid of 
a good text-book without much aid from 
the teacher. I do not consider the evils 
of the ungraded school to be so great 
as those of the partially graded schools 
such as are found in Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and in nearly 
all of the Northern states. They are 
stiflers of talent in most cases. Where 
the teacher is very conscientious and 
thorough the school bears heavy on the 
slow pupils, and produces discourag- 
ment and the loss of self-respect. 

What is the remedy for this waste of 
the best pupils by keeping them mark- 
ing time until they lose all interest in 
their work? What is the remedy for 
this waste of time of the slow intellects 
by discouragment ? 

I think that the answer to this may 
be found in the adoption of some form 
of the monitorial 
system—using it sparingly and under 
careful supervision. 


Lancasterian or 
The more advanced 
pupils may be set to instruct the back- 
ward ones to a certain limited degree. 
However, this must not be attempted 
except by teachers who are skilful and 
full of resources. Otherwise the pro- 
cess or method will fall into the same 
ruts that the old-time system fell into. 
We do not wish to restore the “ pupil- 
teacher system,” nor see a too extensive 
use of the monitorial system; but in- 
vention has not been exerted on this 
line. There is unlimited opportunity 
for devices which shall employ the 
bright pupils in making easy steps for 
the backward pupils and in testing their 
progress. We have seen the evils of 
the Lancasterian system in filling the 
ranks with poor teachers. The modi- 
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fied Lancasterian system, which I be- 
lieve useful in ungraded schools, and to 
take the place of the mischievous sys- 
tem of partial grading in many village 
schools, demands, before all, that the 
teacher shall be better than the ordi- 
The routine teacher will 
not serve the purpose; nor have we any 
use for the apprentice teacher or the 
half-cultured teacher of any kind. 

I hope that good teachers will be 
found who will brave public prejudice 
and make experiments along this line. 

The graded system of rural schools of 


nary. mere 


before the National Educational associ- 
ation, department of superintendence, 
at Boston, February 23, 1893, by Addi- 
son B. Poland, state superintendent of 
public instruction, New Jersey: New 
Jersey enjoys the distinction of being 
the first state to attempt a systematic 
grading of rural schools. The experi- 
ment was first tried in Camden county, 
N. J., in the year 1872, where it has 
continued in operation without interrup- 
tion for twenty-one years. 

The essential features of the New 
Jersey system of grading rural schools 
are the following : 

1. It is a county and not a state sys- 
tem. Under the New Jersey school law 
county superintendents have the power, 
by and with the approval of trustees, to 
prescribe a uniform course of study for 
their respective counties. For this rea- 
son, among others, a uniform state sys- 
tem has never been adopted. It is 
doubtful whether state uniformity in 
grading rural schools is any more desir- 
able or necessary than state uniformity 
in grading city schools. ‘The latter, so 
far as we know, has never been at- 
tempted. 


2. It prescribes a uniform course of 
study, consisting in general of 


five 














grades. These cover the whole primary 
and grammar school period of the best 
city schools, together with the first two 
years of the ordinary high school course. 
The smaller number of grades (five 
only) is considered the fundamental and 
saving feature of the system, since it 
can be adapted to all classes of schools, 
—rural, village, and city—without in- 
terfering at all with local school pro- 
grammes. It affords opportunity for 
whatever sub-grades are needed to suit 
the local conditions or exigencies of any 
district. It enables frequent re-classi- 
fication of pupils, while reducing at the 
same time the number of daily recita- 
tions. 

3. It provides for uniform county ex- 
aminations. These are held once a year. 


The questions are prepared by the 


county superintendent. Examinations 


by 


The papers of the highest two 


are conducted the regular class 
teacher. 
or three grades, after being marked by 
the principal or class teacher, are sent 
to the superintendent or his board of 
examiners for review. Certificates are 
awarded on completion of each grade. 
The diploma of the advanced or high 
school course admits to the state nor- 
mal school, and to several colleges, 
without a reéxamination. 

certain 


4. It demands permanent 


records. These greatly facilitate the 
re-classification of a school by a new 
teacher. They enable pupils removing 
from one district to another to be more 
easily classified. 

The principal evils that the system 
reach and 


under discussion aims to 


correct are the following : 

1. The short and irregular attendance 
of pupils in rural schools. This evil is 
overcome in a great measure by the 
The 
records, certificates, and diplomas fur- 


interest aroused. examinations, 
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nish the additional incentives that are 
needed to create this interest. 


2. The mistakes of untrained and 
inexperienced teachers in classifying 
their schools. These are largely re- 


duced under the operatic of this system. 
with the 
county system, and on going into a new 


Teachers become familiar 
school recognize immediately its appro- 
priate classification. 

3. The large number of daily recita- 
tions. Although not the primary object, 
still it has the effect of reducing some- 
It estab- 
towards 


what the number of classes. 


lishes certain focal points 
which the work of all classes converges. 

4. The lack of esprit de corps. This 
is one of the chief evils of the ungraded 
schools. Under this system it is no 
Each district regards itself 


as a component part of a larger system. 


longer felt. 


Pupils become interested to sustain the 
reputation of their respective schools. 
In conclusion, Mr. Poland said that 
the conditions which prevail in the rural 
districts are so unlike those prevailing 
in cities that any @ priori judgment 
based on a knowledge of the latter 
should be closely scrutinized. 
He fully agreed with Dr. Harris and 
others, who, in their public utterances 
have deprecated any action that would 
tend to engraft the hard-and-fast city 
system of grading upon the rural schools 
of the 
He 


Jersey 


alone 


country. 

claimed, moreover, that the New 
system, by its adaptability to all 
local conditions, would facilitate, rather 
than otherwise, the frequent re-classifi- 
cation of pupils. 

Two views of the present status of 
rural schools compared with the past.— 
C. C. Rounds, principal State Normal 
School, Plymouth, N. H.: The problem 
of the rural school, as distinguished 
from that of the city and the village 
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school, remains essentially the same as 
fifty years ago, in large sections of our 
country. While important changes and 
improvements have been made in cen- 
ters of population and wealth, the rural 
school, very generally, is lacking still in 
the essential conditions of success: a 
fit school plant (house, 


library), a well planned course of study, 


apparatus, 


qualified teachers, an adequate length 
of school year, regular attendance, and 
efficient supervision. 

While thus lacking, many towns tax 
themselves for schools at a rate far 
greater than do cities and towns in 
which all these conditions are supplied, 
and yet cannot raise by taxation a sum 
sufficient for their educational needs 
without danger of driving away all 
movable capital. This lack is itself a 
cause of increasing difficulty, from the 
steady diminution of population and 
resources by the drifting away of the 
more intelligent families in search of 
facilities for their 
The rural school has slight 


better educational 
children. 
representation in educational congresses, 
and in school reports, mainly statistical, 
there is rarely a presentation of the bare 
facts regarding them. 

Hon. Andrew S. Draper, state super- 
intendent of New York: I by no means 
take the gloomy view of the rural school 
problem presented by the last speaker. 
Of course, the 
way of educational progress in the coun- 


there are obstacles in 


try districts, but no greater obstacles 
It is 
no more difficult to overcome poverty in 
the country than it is to withstand the 
Take 
the position that the school system is a 


than are to be found in the cities. 


influences of politics in the cities. 
state system, and that the populous 
centres must help the outlying districts 
not only as to methods but as to means 
as well, and there will be progress in 
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the country. As a matter of fact, there 
has been great progress among the rural 
schools in recent years. The buildings 
have been improved, and the teaching 
force strengthened. Indeed, the teach- 
ing force in the country schools is fully 
up to that in the cities as a rule. A 
photograph of the teachers in any rural 
county of this state would compare in 
appearance very favorably with a simi- 
lar representation of a company of 
teachers in the cities. ‘ 

It seems to me that there is no occa- 
sion for the grave apprehension about 
the future of the rural schools. Under 
all the circumstances, they are improv- 
ing as rapidly as the city schools. 

Make the 


enough to bring together a considerable 


outlying districts large 


number of children in the same school ; 
if necessary, provide for carrying chil- 
dren to a good central school, rather 
than carrying a poor school to the doors 
of the children; make the supervisory 
district smaller, and provide supervision 
which 1s efficient; regulate the licens- 
ing of teachers so as to protect the 
country schools against the imposition 
of bad work; arrange a course of pro- 
cedure and systematize the work ; insist 
upon houses that are suitable for schools, 
and upon appliances that are necessary 
for efficient and results 
be obtained in the rural districts 


school work, 
will 
which will be fully up to the results 
attained in the cities. 

The treatment of the rural school prob- 
lem by Massachusetts—Hon. George H. 
Martin, agent Massachusetts board of 
education: Massachusetts has attacked 
the rural school problem from three 
sides—the side of teaching, the side of 
organization, and the side of supervision. 

Most of the rural schools in Massa- 


chusetts are in poor towns which have 


been depleted by the set of population 
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toward the manufacturing and railroad 
centres. ‘These towns, too, have suffered 


most from the disintegrating influence of 


the ancient school-district system. The 
state has come to these towns with direct 
financial aid from its school fund. At 


various times the mode of apportioning 
the income of this fund has been changed 
in the interest of the poorer towns, in- 
creasing their grant, and withdrawing 
the aid from the more wealthy munici- 
palities. Now, no towns having a valu- 
ation in excess of $3,000,000 receive any 
The the 


larger the state grant. 


the 
With the help 
thus afforded, the towns can afford to 


grant. lower valuation 


employ better teachers and to maintain 
their schools for a longer term. 

The second means of improvement is 
by union and consolidation of schools. 
A state law authorizes towns to appro- 
priate money for the transportation of 
children. This privilege is generously 
used by many towns, some spending 
several thousand dollars in transporta- 
tion. Small schools are being united, 
and the plan of bringing ali the children 
of a town to a central school is growing 
in favor. Several towns have adopted 
it with success. 

By this arrangement the children en- 
joy the advantages of graded schools, in 
commodious and well equipped build- 
ings. There is found to be better at- 
tendance, better teaching, better disci- 
pline, and easier supervision. It is the 
most democratic of school systems, giv- 
ing to all the children of the town equal 
school privileges. 

The third and most important work 
for the improvement of the rural schools 
is in securing skilled supervision. Bya 
law passed in 1888 towns having a valu- 
ation not exceeding $2,500,000 may 
unite for the employment of a superin- 


tendent of schools. In this union dis- 
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trict there must be not less than 30 nor 
more than 50 schools. The district is 
formed by vote of the towns, and the 
superintendent is chosen in joint con- 
vention of the school committees of the 
towns. This leaves the schools wholly 
in the hands of the people, and meets 
any possible criticism of the system as 
To these 
districts the state gives direct aid for 
The district 
must raise at least $750 for salary of 
To this the state by 
grant from the treasury adds $500, mak- 


centralizing in its tendency. 
carrying on their work. 
superintendent. 


ing a minimum salary of $1,250, and 
$500 more to be used in paying the 
wages of teachers. The conditions of 
the gift are such that the towns may not 
This 


bonus has acted as a strong incentive 


reduce their own appropriations. 


to the towns, and 117 of them have 
been brought together into union dis- 
tricts. 

The demand has brought into the 
work a large number of young men, 
practical teachers, many of them with 
normal school or college training. 

They are steadily elevating the rural 
schools, not only through their influence 
with teachers, but by arousing public 
sentiment to a more healthy interest in 
the schools. 

Now, 200 of the 351 towns and cities 
of the state, containing 77 per cent. of 
the schools and 84 per cent. of the chil- 
dren, are under supervision which is as 
truly professional as that of the cities 
has been. 

Thus, tentatively, in three ways Mas- 
sachusetts is trying to solve her rural 
school problem. 

The first requisite for rural schools.— 
State Supt. O. E. Wells, Wisconsin : The 
first requisite is closer and more intelli- 
gent supervision. No one will question 
this who has seen the revolution made 
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by a capable superintendent even in one 
brief term. It is often said, “As is the 
teacher, so is the school.” With equal 
propriety may it be said, “As is the 
superintendent, so are the teachers, and 
consequently the schools.” The eff- 
cient does his most 
effective work not by means of legal 
enactments, but by tactful leadership. 
His gentlemanly bearing, his scholarly 
habits, his prudent counsel, his industry 
and enthusiasm 


superintendent 


create conditions and 
direct efforts in ways that laws can 
In order that this influ- 
ence may be at its maximum the super- 
intendent districts should be limited in 
extent. Seventy-five schools will afford 
ample scope for the best available talent. 


If the usual terms could be lengthened, 


never reach. 


and the salary increased to an equality 
with that paid to the principals of the 
city schools, the position would attract 
and hold capable men. 

Women as supervisors of rural schools.— 
Henry Barnard: I believe in the well ed- 
ucated female as a supervisor of schools. 
At my suggestion a lady took charge of 
the schools of a district in Rhode Island, 
and accomplished wonderful results. She 
went to work with the mothers, invited 
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them to go with her, and thus impressed 
upon them the conditions. Improve- 
ments were suggested, apparatus, etc., 
with good results. At the end of the 
second year all the children of the dis- 
trict were gathered together, and an 
entertainment given. The performances 
would compare favorably with those of 
Providence. 

Women as teachers in ungraded schools. 
—-State Supt. Raab, 
While I like to see women teach in cer- 
tain departments of graded schools, | 
think 
employ and for women to accept places 
in ungraded schools. While 
that women, when they 


Henry Illinois : 


it unwise both for directors to 
I believe 
the 
scholarship and the necessary training, 
can 


possess 
instruct as well as men, I doubt 
whether they can properly govern a 
school or exert the proper educational 
influence over large boys and girls. We 
cannot close our eyes to this condition 
of things. There are certain things 
which women, because of their sex, can- 
not do and should not be made to do. 
I, for one, have always considered it 
cruel to place an innocent girl all by 
herself in a country school, there to 
watch over the large boys. 
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EDWARD DOW. 


Edward Dow was born in Leamington, Vt., July 11, 1820, and died in Concord, 


July 31. 
widely known. 
and Nesmith hall at Durham. 


He had resided in Concord for fifty years, and, as an architect, was 
Among his best known buildings are the state prison in Concord 
In the War of the Rebellion he was lieutenant of 


a company in the New Hampshire battalion, Second Regiment U. S. Sharpshoot- 
He had been a member of the city council and of the house of represen- 
tatives; was prominent as a Freemason, and a past officer of the Grand Council 
of New Hampshire. 


ers. 
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JOHN C, GAULT. 


John C. Gault was born in Hooksett, and died in Chicago, August 10, aged 65 
years. He began his career in the Concord Railroad freight office at Manchester, 
and was successively traffic manager of the Central Vermont, superintendent of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, assistant general manager of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, general manager of the Chicago, Wabash & St. Louis, and finally 
general manager of the Cincinnati Southern, covering thousands of miles in the 
South and Southwest. He was a prominent Mason. He leaves a family. 


COL. THOMAS CLARK. 


Thomas Clark was born in Acworth, December 4, 1821, and died in Cambridge- 
port, Mass., August 11. He was educated at Norwich academy, and taught 
school successfully for several years. In 1857 he engaged in business in 
Cleveland, Ohio, as commission merchant. He served in the War of the Rebel- 
lion as major of the Fifteenth Ohio volunteer infantry and lieutenant-colonel of 
the Twenty-Ninth Ohio volunteers, and was taken prisoner at the battle of Port 
Republic. He was a member of W. H. Smart Post, G. A. R., Cambridgeport. 
He leaves a widow, son, and daughter. 


WILLIAM H. BERRY. 


William H. Berry was born in Pittsfield, and died in Manchester, August 12, 
aged 61 years. He was educated at Pembroke academy, and entered mercantile 
life. He was treasurer of the Pittsfield Savings Bank; then he became bank com- 
missioner, and while filling the latter important office was appointed assistant sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company, which latter position he 
held until his death. He was several times elected to the house of representatives 
from Pittsfield and Manchester, and was an able and influential legislator. He 
is survived by a widow, two sons, and a daughter. 


JEREMIAH PRESCOTT. 

Jeremiah Prescott was born in Hampton Falls, and died in Arlington, Mass., 
August 17. He became a conductor on the Eastern railroad in 1844; a little 
later, master of transportation for the road in Boston, and in September, 1854, 
superintendent, the third from the charter of the road, holding the position twenty 
years lacking only three days. Shortly after the completion of the Hoosac tun- 


nel, in 1875, he was appointed general manager by the state, and filled the posi- 
tion for four years with signal success. 


COL. ELISHA P. JENNETT. 


Elisha P. Jennett was born in Lebanon, and died in Montpelier, Vt., August 19, 
aged 93 years. He went to Montpelier when quite young, and at the time of his 
death he was the oldest citizen in the town. He was a member of the firms of 
Hubbard & Jennett and Jennett & Howes, and was very wealthy. He was one of 
the promoters of the Central Vermont railroad, also one of the organizers of the 
old Bank of Montpelier, being a director of the bank for more than fifty years. 
He was elected state treasurer in 1846, and a presidential elector in 1872. 
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LUTHER EMERSON. 


Luther Emerson was born in Salem, and died in Haverhill, Mass., August 26, 
aged 78 years. He had been connected with the public schools of Haverhill for 
a half century—thirty years as a teacher, and twenty years as a member of the 
board of education. He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


CELIA THAXTER. 


Mrs. Celia Thaxter, daughter of Thomas B. Laighton, was born in Portsmouth, 
June 29, 1836, and died at her home on the Isles of Shoals, August 26. Her life 
from childhood had been mostly spent upon rock-bound Appledore. She was 
married at the age of sixteen to Levi Lincoln Thaxter, a lawyer of Watertown, 
Mass. Her verse is known and admired wherever the English language is read. 
Half a dozen collections of her poems have been published. 


JAMES N. LAUDER. 


James N. Lauder was born in Topsham, Vt., in 1838, and died in Concord, 
August 28. He entered the employment of the Northern railroad in 1853, and 
from 1865 to 1881 was its master mechanic. In 1882 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of rolling stock of the Mexican Central railroad, and on January 1, 1884, 
took a similar position with the Old Colony railroad, continuing in the same with 
its lessors, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, until his death. In 1893 he 
served as a member of the board of judges in the department of transportation 
exhibits at the World’s Fair. In 1882 and 1883 he was president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Master Mechanics’ Association. 


WINFIELD S. MOODY. 


Winfield S. Moody was born in Unity, October 23, 1815, and died in Norwalk, 
Conn., August 30. He went to New York in 1835, and was engaged in the tea 
business until 1861, when he retired from active business. He moved to Nor- 
walk in 1865, and was president of the Norwalk Mills and the Fairfield County 
Savings Bank; a director in the National Bank of Norwalk; chairman of the 


board of water commissioners for many years. He married, in 1854, the only 


daughter of Amos Perkins, of Unity, who survives, with three sons. 
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